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A TIMER FOR EVERY SPORT 





for 


Basketball 


Basketball 


Lipp Watches 


Extra Large 
Easy to Read 
Colored for Duties 
Accurate for Play 


-_ O meet present demands of a spe- 
cially designed timer for each 
sport,J. J. Lipp, Big Ten Conference 
official, invented his Fooball Timer. 
This was endorsed by every member 
of the Football Rules Committee and 
officially adopted by the Big Ten 
Conference. Now! 'pp has perfected 
timers for basketball, track and 
boxing. 


Eckielipp 
Linesman 


Markers 


Designed by 
Walter H. Eckersall 
and 


J. J. Lipp 


Big Ten Conference 
O ficials 





Boxing 
Timer 
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Football 
Timer 








Accurate and Fool-Proof 


ACES on the football and basket- 

ball watches are so marked and 
colored that by merely glancing at 
the dial the official is reminded of 
his duties at any particular time and 
given the time left to play without 
interfering with his other official 
duties. 


Lipp watches are fool-proof. The 


minute hand cannot accidentally be 
set back to zero, as the crown is 
equipped with safety cap. Time out 
is taken on the Lipp timer. No other 
watch is necessary. 


OEUOEESOEROH ECHO OREOREOROROeeeeeEROEROEED eeneegs 


Used by Over 
600 Schools 


This marker permits. the 
coach, referee and quarter- 
back to tell at a glance the 
number of yards to be gained 
on a given down; also gives 
spectators exact position of 
the ball. 


The sticks are strong and 
light, and are painted red 
and white like a surveying 
instrument for best visibility. 
The chain is non-rustable 
and non-kinkable. 


Handled by A. G. Spalding & Bros, and all other leading sporting goods houses. 


Athletic Equipment Company, 13 N. Green Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Amos Alonzo Stagg 


THLETICS would indeed be the gainer if every 
|. or in the United States were personally ac- 
quainted with every other coach. The size of the 
country and the entrance each year of new men into 
the profession make this impossible. The ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL, believing that there are certain men in the 
profession who should be known wherever athletic 
games are played, will introduce each month one of 
the outstanding coaches of the country. This month 
the JOURNAL is happy to present to its readers Amos 
Alonzo Stagg. 

Born in West Orange, New Jersey, August 16, 1862, 
he worked his way through Yale, pitching his college 
to five baseball championships and playing end on the 
football team. In 1889, he was placed on Walter 
Camp’s All-American team and was rated by the press 
of the time as “the greatest pitcher in America today” 
and “the finest football strategist in the United 
States.” 

Because he believed so sincerely in amateur ath- 
letics, he refused an offer of $4,000 a year, a phenom- 
enal salary at that time, to pitch for the New York 
Giants, and, at a much smaller salary, accepted the 
post of Athletic Director of the infant University of 
Chicago, then with its first building not yet started. 

As one of the organizers of the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference, or “Big Ten,” and as a member of the Foot- 
ball Rules Committee since 1904, Mr. Stagg has done 
perhaps more than any other man to save football 
from the ignominious death that threatened it in 
1905-06 and to raise not only the strategic but the 
moral standard of the game. For, with Mr. Stagg, 
winning is always secondary to honesty. 

In his inspiring book, Touchdown, Mr. Stagg speaks 
of his father as being “fearless” and “superbly honest 
and just”—adjectives that are equally applicable to 
the son, a man who will rank for all time as one of 
the best beloved and most inspiring figures in Ameri- 
can sports. 

“IT feel this,” said Mr. Stagg in an address last 
winter, “I feel this, that the chief thing in life to us 
coaches ought to be our interest in our boys. Just as 
much as we put our heart and soul into trying to pro- 
duce, along with basketball, fine characters and fine 
men, just to that extent are we duplicating, tripling, 
quadrupling our lives and our particular powers for 
the best things in life.” 

When Amos Alonzo Stagg issues his call this Sep- 
tember for football candidates, he will be entering 
upon his fortieth year of football and his thirty-eighth 
as an active coach at the University of Chicago. No 
other living coach has served the game so long or 
more faithfully. 





HIS issue of the JOURNAL marks the tenth anni- 
‘ee of the founding of this magazine. When 
the JOURNAL was started it was felt that there was 
need for a professional magazine for the athletic 
coaches in the schools and colleges. The growth of the 
JOURNAL and the way in which it has been received 
by the coaches has justified this belief. 
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PROVEN QUALITY 
AND 
TRUE 


The Official Intercollegiate Wilson Meanwell Basketballs, WEM 
and J4S, have new refinements of construction that place them 


even further in the lead over all other basketballs made. 
School Price, $14.00; 


sion lining in these balls has a new 

and improved method of application. 
These balls are cut from new scientifically Wilson has met the demand for a worthwhile High 
School Basketball to sell at a lower Schaol price 


perfected patterns, from which all likeli- of $10.00; 
hood of error has been removed. 


Tee famous Wilson double cross-ten- 


‘Now that guarantees have been removed 
from inflated balls, you need more than ever 
the assurance of real worth that is inherent 
in the trade name “Wilson.” You buy sure 
when you buy a Wilson. 


Wilson is now making a ball known as the ““J6S” 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT to sell ata School Price of . . . . . . $ 9.00 


Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


OPA 
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CERTAIN PERFORMANCE 
LONG LIFE 
TRUE 
ECONOMY 














KR---Wilson-Rockne Double-laced, Double-lined Official Inter- 
collegiate Football. The original perfected valve type ready laced 
football known as the “‘pertect football’’ because of its perfect 
shape, balance and liveliness. School price $9.35 





HE greatest economy in footballs is 
found in a ball which has lasting 
shape and long life; one that passes 
— — — accurately and punts farther. Wilson foot- 

FBA---It-has built into it quality and adherence to stand- . : 
ards that correspond as nearly as possible to those known balls give you the greatest value possible 
to obtain. Their superiority of perform- 
ance in actual play is made possible 
through Wilson manufacturing expe- 
rience, selection of materials and devel- 


opment of patterns. 


ager nn om oe . 





You are taking no chances when you 
choose Wilson made equipment. 


Wihen | 


! RLF---A double lined ball constructed to correct rN T H L E T | C E Q U | P M E N T 


size and weight. School price $6.00 Wilson Western Sporting Goods Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Projector That Made Night Football Possible. 


That Quadrupled the Gate Receipts and 
Paid the Whole Cost the First Night. 


For years now, gridirons at many colleges, north, 
south, east and west, have been lighted exclusively 
by the CAHILL. Duplex Projector. 

Under those illuminations, inter-collegiate football 
for spectators has now been played at night for three 
years. The University of Cincinnati played in 1926. 
The College of William and Mary in 1927. Last 
fall, several other colleges began night games, not- 
ably Drake University at Des Moines. From three to 
five times as many people came at night as had come 
to the same games in the afternoon. At every college 
from which we have a report, the first game more 
than paid for the entire cost of the CAHILI 
illumination. ; 


a 








Drake stadium the night before the game 


Others may now tell you they can light your field 
as well as CAHILLS can. Then please remember 
that a long list of great colleges previously used the 
best lights of other makes. But when they saw a 
CAHILL illumination, they threw cut what they al- 
ready had installed and paid for, and ordered 
CAHILL projectors. 

Some of these colleges are Technological Schools. 
Others have great Electrical and Engineering Depart- 
ments. The Army and Navy Engineers are world- 
famed. They know the best the world affords in 
lighting. They buy the best for their great teams. 
They buy CAHILL projectors. Can you afford to 
experiment with anything else? 


Night football, under Ca- 
hill illuminations, is such a 
tremendous success that we 
have already this year re- 
ceived nine and_ one-half 
times as many orders for foot- 
ball equipments as we had re- 
ceived at this date last year. 


Cahill Bros. 


519 W. 45th Street 


September, 1929 


New York City 
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The memorable Tournament of Roses football game between Georgia Tech and the 
University of California. Thomason of Georgia Tech is shown going over for a touch- 


down in the third period. 
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Team Speed in Football 


By W. A. Alexander 


Director of Athletics and Fooihall Coach, Georgia Tech 


speed as applied to a man, such 

as his ability in the hundred 
yard dash. The popular phrase, a 
ten-second man—applies to all boys 
who can move fairly fast. Individual 
speed in football may be rated as to 
the individual’s ability to cover ten to 
twenty yards. In such a short dis- 
tance the start is everything. Team 
speed is even more dependent on the 
start. Some of the men may be slow 
runners for fifty or a hundred yards, 
but if they can acquire ability to start 
quickly, the team may be rated high 
in team speed. 

A football game consists of two time 
intervals: (1) the interval in which 
the ball is in play and, (2) the in- 
terval in which the ball is dead. Team 
speed applies to both intervals. To 
be fast in (1), the team must start 
instantly on the snap of the ball. To 
be fast in (2), a team must line up 
quickly after the ball is dead, get the 
Signals off rapidly and then put the 
ball in play. 

Twenty-five years ago every team 
was drilled incessantly in (2). The 
instant the ball was dead every man 
rushed to his position, the quarter 
barked his signals and the ball was 
snapped. In signal drill a team would 


r [= average person thinks of 


practice against the watch to see how 
many plays per minute could be run 
off. To further speed up the number 
of plays per minute, series plays were 
much in vogue. A certain number 
would indicate the next three or four 
plays and the succeeding plays would 
be run off without signal. One team 
of which I have heard was successful 
in using a series that contained six 
plays. 

The whole idea of this type of team 
speed was to line up and get the ball 
in play before the defensive men 
could reach their positions or if they 
reached their positions before they 
could get properly set to meet the 
play. The trouble with this system 
was that many of the offensive men 





EAM speed on offense in 

football has reached a peak 
of importance now that it never 
before has held. The team now- 
adays. that can drive the ball 
along twenty to thirty yards in 
a continuous march is the team 
that can get its plays fast, gain- 
ing a maximum of power by 
quick starting and individual 
speed, 





were not properly set to get a good 
start when the ball was snapped. Thus 
in acquiring team speed in interval 
(2) a team would be apt to decrease 
team speed in interval (1). Another 
factor was that a well coached defense 
could line up just as rapidly as the 
offense and be set and ready for any 
play. The slower men mentally would 
often let the ball be put in play be- 
fore they could grasp the meaning of 
the signal just snapped out by the 
quarterback. A quarterback under 
this system of speed would have to 
be more concerned about getting a 
play off quickly than about the correct 
play to use in any given situation. 
About 1908 or 1909 some of the 
better teams commenced to decrease 
the speed in interval (2) in order to 
increase the speed in (1) and also to 
allow the quarterback to use his 
brain in regard to down and distance 
and the general situation on the field. 
Under this system a team would line 
up deliberately and allow the defense 
to take what positions they might 
choose. The quarterback would then 
look over the defense, pick out what 
looked like a weak spot and shoot a 
play at that position. The signals 
were called distinctly and slowly so 
every man would have time to grasp 
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the play. Under this situation the 
defense would always be ready and the 
only advantage the offense could pos- 
sibly have would be in getting the 
jump when the ball was snapped. In 
order to insure the offense getting the 
start all teams commenced experi- 
ments with starting signals. The 
ball might be snapped on a word 
signal like “hike” or “hep” or it might 
be snapped on a certain number in a 
series of numbers the quarterback 
would call. 

At this stage of our football de- 
velopment, team speed reached a fine 
point both offensively and defensively. 
The offensive line was trained by 
continued practice to start instantly 
and as one man on a starting signal 
and the defensive line men charged 
instantly when the ball moved to meet 
this offensive charge. Defensive line 
men practiced for hours in starting 
when the ball that was held by one of 
the coaches was moved. 

Teams employed few formations 
and plays depended on force to make 
ground. Forward passing was hap- 
hazard at best and the game went to 
the team that could start faster and 
last longer than the opposition. The 
kicking game reached its peak at this 
stage. Kick the ball early until a 
break puts you in scoring position, 
was the rule. 

About 1912-1913 teams commenced 
another change as regards team speed. 
Group I decided on the forward pass 
as the big scoring play for future foot- 
ball and Group II decided on even 
more team speed and commenced to 
shift just before the ball was snapped, 
thus giving extra momentum to their 
charge and getting an extra man on 
one of the defensive men. 

Group I unconsciously slowed down 
team speed both for the offense and 


defense. In blocking for a forward 
passer it is inadvisable to charge 
quickly. In order to spread their 


eligible men for passes, teams com- 
menced to experiment with all sorts 
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of spread and open formations and in 
these formations the quick start did 
not play a large part. To meet this 
sort of attack, the defense found it 
ruinous to rush in pell-mell.. The 
secondary defense had to play deeper 
and wait for the play to develop be- 
fore starting. From one to three line 
men were held back to help cover eli- 
gible pass receivers. 

Group II increased team speed for 
both offense and defense. Under the 
rules then in force it was possible for 
the offensive team to take a position 
back of the ball, jump quickly to posi- 
tion on a given signal and continue 
their charge without ever coming to 
a complete stop. With this flying 
start the offensive team would hit the 
defensive line a tremendous “sock.” To 
meet this sort of attack the defense 
commenced to charge when the other 
team shifted and not on the ball, thus 
increasing their speed. 

One Saturday a team would be 
called on to stop a slow passing team 
and the next a lightning fast shifting 
attack. The results were often con- 
fusing and the arguments in the stove 
league were hot and heavy. 

Commencing in 1919 the Rules 
Committee took a hand in this state 
of affairs and commenced to legislate 
against illegal shifting until at the 
present writing a team has no ad- 
vantage in shifting men before the 
snap of the ball. At the same time 
the forward pass and spread forma- 
tion coach commenced to see that at 
least some power was necessary to win 
games and practically all teams have 
commenced to play along the same 
lines once more. 

Now, many of the leading teams 
confine their attack to one or two 
close formations and the punt forma- 
tion. The idea is to confuse the de- 
fense with plays that have the point 
of attack masked, with hidden ball and 
delayed plays and with quick forward 
passes that start like running plays. 
Lateral passing has amounted to 








A. ALEXANDER, Director of 

* Athletics and football coach at 
Georgia Tech University is a member of 
the coaches advisory committee on the 
football rules committee, and also a 
member of the N. C. A. A. Track and 
Field Rules Committee. Mr. Alex- 
ander’s team last season, -due to the fact 
that it won its important games in the 
South and the New Year's Day game 
in Pasadena, was entitled to be ranked 
as one of the outstanding teams of the 
year. He is eminently qualified to 
write on any phase of coaching technic. 
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little so far but. may be developed as 
another threat. 

The importance of offensive team 
speed at the present writing is the 
purpose of this article. 

A team that can start quickly and 
hit as a unit should be at least able 
to take the ball over the goal line from 
the. twenty-yard line against oppo 
nents of equal strength one out of 
four times using nothing but simp 
straight plays that contain no hidde 
ball or delayed plays and without th« 
aid of a forward or backward pass. 
Many of our present day teams can- 
not do this in a week. They score 
touchdowns and win many games by 
a judicious use of the pass or a spin- 
ner or a double or triple pass play, 
but the point is how many more touch- 
downs they would score if they had 
the driving power plus the plays they 
use to score. 

The ability to drive the ball twenty 
or thirty yards on short driving plays 
is the essence of football. A team 
that can do this will put such a burden 
on the defense that the forward pass 
has a better chance to work and the 
hidden ball or delayed plays are prac- 
tically certain to succeed if used a‘ 
the proper time. 

If a team fails to have this driving 
power, the secondary defense can lie 
back in good position to stop passes 
and can wait long enough not to be 
fooled by the delayed plays. The de- 
fensive line can stop the straight 
plays of such a team without aid from 
the backs. 

The Notre Dame team of Four 
Horsemen fame had the greatest 
team speed I have ever seen. Thai 
team did not have to use over six or 
seven passes a game, but four of the 
seven would be touchdowns. Very few 
delays or trick plays were used but 
when they were called, big yardage r¢ 
sulted. The Notre Dame line charged 
so quickly and the backs came with 
such drive and snap that big yardag: 
resulted unless the secondary defens« 
closed in quickly and tackled accur- 
ately. The last play of our game with 
Notre Dame that year stands out i! 
my mind. The Notre Dame team had 
carried the ball from midfield to our 
twenty-five yard line in a series 0 
short smashes through our line. Non: 
of the plays had gained much yardage, 
but our secondary was doing all th: 
tackling. At this point the Notr 
Dame quarter faked the ball to th: 
fullback on a line buck and then ra 
back and passed the ball to an end 
about ten yards past the scrimmage 
line and fifteen yards to the left of 
the center. We did not have a man 
within yards of the receiver and he 
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practically trotted across for a touch- 
down. 

Walking off the field after the game, 
I grabbed our right halfback on de- 
fense and the safety man and asked 
where they were on the play. The 
right half said, ““Coach, I went in so 
fast to tackle that line bucker that I 
ran into the safety man and we 
knocked each other down.” The 
safety man did not know what hap- 
pened, but if he ran into our right 
defensive back he must have been com- 
ing in like an express train to tackle 
the supposed line bucker. 


How is team speed acquired? 
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Mainly by continued everyday prac- 
tice over months. The team should 
practice starting on a signal that will 
be used in the game. Players should 
never practice starts unless the proper 
set or stance is assumed. This varies 
for the different position so that each 
man should be careful to assume the 
position he will take in a game before 
his starts. 

The best starting signal is one in 
which the whole team counts. Say 
we are going to start on the third 
number. Then let the quarter say 
“Ready” and then everybody together 
counts “1-2-3-4” and all charge on 
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three. After counting in unison aloud 
for a month, the team will be able to 
count silently after that, but it is a 
fine idea to let the quarterback con- 
tinue counting aloud. 

It is a good thing to practice these 
starts or charges against a charging 
sled. This is splendid exercise for de- 
veloping starting and leg drive and 
is good for backs as well as linemen. 
An average of fifteen minutes a day 
of this kind of work will give a team 
drive and drive counts. 

The linemen are the only men who 
find it necessary to use a quick start 

(Continued on page 38) 


Early Season Practice and Technique 


By Ike J. Armstrong 


Athletic Director and Head Football Coach, University of Utah 


RACTICALLY all conferences 
Poin a rule that football 

practice should not start until 
September 15. With this rule it is 
quite important that a squad be given 
spring practice, which should consist 
of fundamentals and basic plays that 
will instill the system of play to be 
followed in the fall campaign. 

It is also important that certain ex- 
ercises be given the men for their 
use during the summer months. If 
the kickers, passers, and pass receiv- 
ers are given a ball for their use dur- 
ing the summer months it is supris- 
ing how much they will improve in 
ball handling during vacation time. 
This improvement is due to the fact 
that a man can get off by himself 
and work out certain technique in 
passing and kicking, when he has time 
to think of them and is not under the 
stress and strain of organized prac- 
tice. It is just as important that line 
men be given some fundamental prac- 
tice to go through during the summer. 
They should practice charging and 
using the hands. Centers should be 
given a ball and should work on ac- 
curate passing. This will simplify the 
early fall problems if the men prac- 
tice the above. 

Men who will not think football 
during the summer months and take 
some time to improve themselves will 
not be of much use to a team. 


Condition Squad Reports In 
HEN the squad reports for fall 


practice each man should be. 


given a physical examination to as- 
sure the coach that he is sound and 
ready for work. It is surprising to 
note the condition of a squad when 
the men report in the fall. I have 
found that the men who are a few 
pounds over their playing weight will 








KE ARMSTRONG, Athletic 

Director and Head Football 
and Track Coach at the Univer- 
sity of Utah won the Rocky 
Mountain Championship last fall. 
He is a graduate of Drake 
University where he played on 
the team coached by Ossie 
Solem. He is one of the younger 
coaches who has already won a 
place of distinction in the coach- 
ing world. 








condition faster than the men who are 
under weight and run down from too 
much heavy work. Usually this type 
will report with low blood pressure 
and several pounds under weight. 
Rest and very light work will be the 
only diet for this type, while the over- 
weight men can stand the gaff of 
harder practices. 


Two Practice Sessions 

HEN two practice sessions a 

day are held one should be 
merely a skull drill in theory, while 
the other should be practical work on 
the field, as the early season work 
outs are held during hot weather. 
With this sort of program the men do 
not become tired physically, and when 
a man is physically tired he is not 
receptive to the things that must be 
taught. 

When a coach tries to crowd too 
much into the early session, funda- 
mentals are usually neglected and a 
team becomes football tired before the 
season is over and the game becomes 
drudgery instead of sport. 


Rules 


NE of the first things to be taken 
up in skull drill is a-rule discus- 
sion at which time all rule changes 
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should be gone over as well as the 
main rules explained. The captain 
should be given extra time, for he 
should have a thorough knowledge of 
the rules as it is up to him to make 
decisions on the field. 

The quarterbacks should meet with 
the coach and be given special instruc- 
tion in game strategy in early sea- 
son; they should have had problems 
also for study during the summer 
months. It is useless to give a quar- 
terback a large dose of strategy the 
day before the first game and then 
expect him to sleep well and play a 
heady game on Saturday. 

For the first few workouts the men 
should dress light and be given setting 
up exercises to get them into condi- 
tion. I do not believe in long runs or 
so-called wind sprints for a condi- 
tioner, as it does more harm than 
good; this time can better be utilized 
by kicking, passing, pass receiving, 
light charging and dodging practice, 





Touch Football as Conditioner 


OUCH FOOTBALL is a good 

game for backs during the early 
season as this will teach ball handling 
and dodging and encourage the back- 
ward and lateral pass that is coming 
to the front so rapidly. This prac- 
tice can be worked out to advantage 
with two sets of backs, ends, and cen- 
ters. It teaches pass defense as well 
as pass offense. 

After a few sessions men should put 
on pads and the harder fundamentals 
such as blocking and tackling should 
then be taught. Care must be taken 
that all early season injuries are 
looked after. It is better to lose a 
man in midseason for one game when 
you have capable substitutes than to 
lose a man in early season for the rest 
of the year. 


Fundamentals 
FTER the squad is ready for the 


harder drills, fundamentals 
should take up the major part 
of the workouts. The art of 


blocking and tackling should be 
impressed upon the old men as 
well as the new members because 
if care is not taken the old squad mem- 
bers take too much for granted and 
the most important phase of the game 
is neglected. Every member of the 
squad should be thoroughly drilled 
and a proper amount of attention 
given the so-called rookies as these 
boys sometimes develop fast and show 
a world of stuff before the season is 
over. 
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Plays 


ASIC plays and formations should 

be taught first. It is next to im- 
possible to completely change an of- 
fense during the season and for this 
reason the basic plays of the system 
should be taught from the start. With 
the double wing-back and lateral pass 
formations it is important to take up 
formations and plays sooner due to 
the fact that they are complicated, 
and more time is needed to develop 
them. 


Defense 


URING the first two weeks of 

practice, organized defense 
should be taken up, as a team must 
be just as versatile on the defense as 
offense. The different defense meth- 
ods that are to be used for the season 
should be gone into and they should 
not be too stereotyped but should be 
made flexible. 

If a team does not have this bal- 
ance they will find themselves in a 
hole because some of the so-called 
practice games are with teams that 
have a well balanced offense which is 
pretty hard to meet in early season. 

Long and tiring scrimmages should 
not be carried on in early season as 
men are not as yet adept in handling 
themselves and injury and more in- 
jury is usually the result. Plays 
should first be perfected by dummy 
scrimmage on dummy machines. Bad 
blocking habits and injuries are us- 
ually the result when men are not sure 
of assignments on plays. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to have scrimmage as 
soon as possible, but care must be 
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taken that the squad is ready. 

The first month’s practice is a big 
factor in a team’s condition for the 
rest of the season and for this rea- 
son a systematic and well organized 
program should be laid out. Most 
teams work to get in shape within the 
first month and after that it is a ques- 
tion of holding what condition they 
have by practicing for perfection. 
Later in the season very few scrim- 
mage sessions are held but time is 
given to the finer points of play. 


Altitude 


HE question has been asked if the 

conditioning of a team and the 
playing of a game are any different 
in the Rocky Mountains region due 
to the mile high altitude. I don’t be- 
lieve that the rarefied atmosphere 
makes much difference as a man can 
stand just as much work here as he 
can at sea level. The altitude bugaboo 
is gradually being forgotten and visit- 
ing teams from lower altitudes find 
that they can play as hard a game 
here as elsewhere. The recent Na- 
tional A. A. U. track meet in Denver, 
the mile high city, proved that an 
athlete can do as well under those con- 
ditions as at sea level. The distance 
men experienced no bad effects and al- 
though they were faced by a strong 
wind the day of the meet, their times 
were exceptionally good. 

Teams leaving the conference play- 
ing in lower altitudes seem to experi- 
ence no appreciable difference if 
climatic conditions pertaining to tem- 
perature are nearly the same. 


Simplifying the Football System 





C. M. Price 


By C. M. Price 


University of California 








AST year Mr. C. M. “Nibs” 
Head Coach at the 


University of California, con- 


Price, 


tributed a number of articles on 
football for the ATHLETIC JouR- 
NAL. His articles were so well re- 
ceived that he has been asked to 
write again this year. Last year 
the University of California tied 
for the Pacific Coast Champion- 
ship in football. 











NE of the most difficult prob- 
() lems for a coach is to try to 
keep his work simple. It is 

easy to construct systems of play but 
not so easy to teach them to the play- 
ers. Simplicity takes lots of thought 
and time in order that it will have 
enough deception for the opponents. 
The work of scouting teams is usually 
done by men who are great observers 
and students of the game. They will 
no doubt find out many points in a 
system that allow for good defensive 
planning. This fact makes every 
coach careful of his offense and the 
natural event is for him to try to con- 
ceal as much as possible. The result 
of his conclusions is to make him wish 
to devise an intricate system of play. 
This is perfectly correct but his time 
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should be spent in making it possible 
to teach it to the players. 

When actually counting the real 
hours spent in training a football 
team one is somewhat surprised. The 
players are busy in college with school 
work until four in the afternoon. This 
leaves from about 4:20 to 6:00 o’clock, 
making an hour and forty minutes of 
practice a day on the field. Some 
schools may be able to get more time 
but not a great deal unless the foot- 
ball men are not taking a full course 
of studies. 

Monday is usually a day of correc- 
tions and the adding of new plays and 
cannot be one of hard work if the 
team has played a game on Saturday. 
A long practice should not be held on 
Friday if the team is to play a game 
next day. There is no use having a 
team tired for the day of the game. I 
do not believe in having all the energy 
expended in scrimmage so that on the 
day of a game the team is doing the 
work in a mechanical manner alone. 
This leaves the coach Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday for hard 
work and gives the men about ‘sixty 
hours of real hard work for master- 
ing the many plays. Blackboard 
talks and dummy work no doubt are 
great aids, but the way to get the real 
results is by the hard work. 

Time, then, forces the coach to sim- 
plicity. A few plays well taught and 
learned by the players, with lots of 
time spent on how, when and where to 
use them, and with signals as simple 
as possible will make a better working 
combination. 

Older coaches, as well as young 
ones, can make this mistake. As 
great a team as Stanford had last 
year, it did not do so well on the coast 
as was expected. The team had the 
great A and B formations and so 
many plays that the scouts came back 
with several sheets of plays and varia- 
tions. Stanford looked wonderful 
against Idaho and they seemed sure 
to be the greatest on the coast with 
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the rest of the schools murdered. 
Then they played the University of 
Southern California, which also had 
a great team. In the first quarter 
the Stanford players marched down 
the field several times only to get B 
and A with its variations somewhat 
mixed, and instead of scoring they 
would fumble the ball. Southern Cali- 
fornia won the game. I believe that 
the rule of simplicity was forgotten 
and the boys had too much to learn 
in too short a time. The California- 
Stanford game proved the same thing. 
Stanford played great ball in New 
York, so I imagine as the season 
ended the players finally assimilated 
the teaching. 

With the rule on fumbles to be used 
this season it is going to take away 
the danger of a long run to a touch- 
down by the defensive team. Never- 
theless a fumble will lose possession 
of the ball and that still is a great 
penalty for careless handling. With 
a fourth down and the ball deep in the 
defensive territory where a kick is 
impossible, the fumble would not 
bother an offensive team if they had 
a slim chance of making a first down. 
In this case a play could be used that 
might mean dangerous handling of 
the ball. They would lose the ball 
on downs at the same point and this 
would cause the quarterback to take 
a chance on scoring with no fear of 
losing possession of the ball. 

The methods and thoughts of what 
is simplicity are variable quantities 
and may range from zero to infinity. 
However, in building an offense the 
coach may make the work of the line 
and backs similar in many plays, in- 
stead of giving the same man a dif- 
ferent duty in every play, and still get 
the same deception. 

The next factor in simplicity of 
teaching is in getting a good kicking 
game developed. This is worth ten 
running plays and is easy to develop. 
It is an offensive threat as well as a 
defensive aid. On the coast there is 
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A substantial gain is registered for 
California as Lom carries the ball in 
the game with St. Mary‘s College of 









Oakland. 





talk about “kick and wait for the 
breaks.” It is said that “Andy” 
Smith, late coach of California, 
played such a game. That is, he was 
supposed to have a good kicking game 
and used kicking for an offensive gain- 
ing threat by waiting until the op- 
ponents made a mistake; then his men 
would score by taking advantage of 
the mistake of the others. According 
to the many writers this was his 
means of scoring. Naturally, his team 
scored many points on the mistakes of 
others for they were always on the 
ball which is a great team funda- 
mental, as we all know, and the play- 
ers on his team were great on 
fundamentals. He also had plenty of 
offense to use when his team arrived 
in the scoring zone. His team always 
had a scoring punch, for they did not 
have to march the ball eighty or 
ninety yards and show everything 
they had before reaching the scoring 
zone. He would try to develop a good 
defensive team with a good kicking 
game and endeavor to drive his oppo- 
nents back from ten to fifteen yards on 
an exchange of kicks. Then when they 
were past the middle of the field they 
would start an offensive drive that 
would end in a touchdown. The offen- 
sive specialties and scoring plays de- 
veloped for the games were saved for 
that and they were still surprise plays 
when they were shown to the oppo- 
nent in his defensive territory. 
“Andy” used to say that kicking well 
done was worth ten offensive plays. 
The kicking game is not just the 
work of the kicker but is divided into 
two phases, namely offensive and de- 
fensive. Offensive kicking involves 
getting the kick away and covering it 
in such a way as to get all the dis- 
tance. The defensive game is the 
means of returning the ball by the 
defensive side in such a way as to 
shorten the net distance of exchange 
of kicks. Naturally this means that 
a team must have a good defense in 
order that the passing of the posses- 
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sion of the ball to the opponents is not 
going to be a cause of worry. 

The fundamentals of the kicking 
game may be divided into the follow- 
ing headings: 


Offensive— 
1. Passing from the center to 
the kicker. 


2. The form of the kicker in his 
hand work and stance. 

3. The blocking for the kicker 
by the line and backfield. 

4. The covering of the kicks. 

Defensive— 

1. The rushing of the kicker to 
shorten the kicks. 

2. Holding the line from cover- 
ing kicks. 

3. Double teaming the ends and 
other methods to get the re- 
ceiver of the kick started to 
bring back the kick. 

4. Cutting down the gain from 
the kick. 


The pass from the center is of great 
importance. A bad pass will add from 
one-fifth to two-fifths of a second to 
the time the ball leaves the center’s 
hand until the foot hits the ball. The 
added time would enable a charging 
lineman to travel deeper into the back- 
field and give him more chance to 
block the kick. The center should be 
sure that the long axis of the ball is 
properly lined up with the kicker. If 
he is careless it will be pointing too 
far to the right or left and either 
cause a misdirected pass or one that 
will wabble and will not hit true the 
hands of the man kicking. This 
makes it difficult for the kicker to 
handle it quickly and accurately. 

The spiral pass is the better pass 
to use as it will arrive at the hands 
in a good position for the kicker. The 
center should pass at a point belt 
high over the kicking leg and should 
keep his eye on this point until the 
ball is released and his arms have fol- 
lowed through. Then he may think 


of his checking. We do not expect 
him to do more than stand his ground 
so that his pass can be uniform and 
accurate. 

The kicker’s form depends a great 
deal on his own habit of kicking. It 
is up to the coach to judge just how 
much he wishes to change those 
habits. A kicker usually stands ten 
yards directly behind the center and 
in line with the long axis of the ball. 
He should have'a slight bend forward 
at the hips and stand on the balls of 
his feet, somewhat as coaches used 
to start the milers and two milers be- 
fore they made it a sprint. We have 
the kicker stand with his kicking foot 
ahead of his other so that the heel of 
his kicking foot will be about even 
with the toe of his other. His elbows 
should be at his sides or a little ex- 
tended; however, not straight out and 
stiff; the palms of his hands should 
be upward and relaxed at the wrists, 
his fingers extended so that as the 
ball is passed he can catch it in a 
relaxed manner, as a baseball or bas- 
ketball player handles the ball. This 
is to keep him from being a fumbler. 
As he reaches for the ball his arms 
give with the ball. At this point his 
right or kicking foot is as near as 
possible the same position in which 
it was resting before. He takes a 
step with his left foot and kicks, ex- 
tending his arms out waist high or 
above and letting go of the ball with 
both hands so that it will fall without 
turning in the air. This allows his 
foot to meet the ball true. His foot 
should meet the ball about waist high 
in order to get the elevation of at least 
45 degrees as it leaves his foot. 

The blocking of the line should be 
toward the center on both sides. The 
backs should step forward to block, 
as they must not be driven back into 
the kicker. Most backs are stopping 
men that are much larger than them- 
selves; therefore, they must step for- 


Ninety thousand persons watch this play as Stanford and California battle to a tie in the 
Berkeley Memorial Stadium. 
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ward to meet them or they will be 
easily taken aside. 

The time for the pass of the ball 
from center until it leaves the kick- 
er’s foot should be two to two and 
two-fifths seconds. When the pass 
from center and the blocking is well 
done so that the coach is certain the 
kick will get away, he may start to 
work on the covering of the kicks. 

The linemen count two for blocking. 
That is so they may time the space 
of time to hold for the kicker. Then 
they cut loose without trying to listen 
for the sound of the foot hitting the 
ball. This gets them away quickly 
to cover. The greatest mistake made 
by many linemen covering kicks is due 
to not fanning out to cover the field. 
If they run in bunches it is easy for 
safety men to leave them, as they 
usually are not so agile as a safety 
man and it is easy for him to dodge 
them. When they are fanned out it 
is possible to dodge one but not all 
and the end and tackle can inter- 
change, covering the outside. 

When we have the offensive kicking 
coupled with the defensive we have 
something that we use all season long 
and can always fall back upon. 

When California played Washing- 
ton and Jefferson at Pasadena it was 
on a very muddy field. In preparing 
for the game California had planned 
to open up and had practiced during 
the training period with just this in 
mind. We were gambling on the 
weather conditions, which are usually 
good. Two days before the game it 
was wonderful but the day before and 
the day of the game rain fell very 
hard. This left California, which was 
not used to the mud and which had 
planned an open offense, in a bad posi- 
tion. On the day before this game, 
we predicted it would be a nothing to 
nothing contest because we were sure 
of our kicking game. During the 
game Washington and Jefferson would 
march the ball twenty yards or so 
in the mud and on first down we would 
kick it back to them, gaining as much 
or mor? on the exchange of kicks. We 
forced them to play from their five 
yard Ine to their thirty. When we 
were topo close to kick we would try 
the pl: ys which we had all year but 
had net practiced for the post season 
game. They were not perfected and 
Washington and Jefferson had a 
strong defense and we could not gain 
much ground. When forced to kick 
we would kick for touch and let them 
have the ball with eighty or ninety 
yards of mud to look at. They made 
few mistakes for a muddy field, as 
they were accustomed to it. We had 
several chances to score but did not 
take advantage of them. Our kicking 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Football—The Past, 


F recent years there has 
() been one outstanding 
change in football coach- 
ing about which I have not seen 
much comment. This change 
was noticed sharply at the time of 
the War but it was coming gradually 
before that event. Do you remember 
the old time Prussian type of mentor 
Do you remember the “bawlings out’ 
that his type delivered to the players? 
Do you recall the exhortations that he 
made to the gods concerning the 
“dumbness,” the “yellowness,” the 
all-around “‘cussedness”’ of some player 
or players? Do you remember his 
alibis after defeat? He is no longer 
with us. 

The modern college and university 
student bodies have sent him to the 
“showers.” Those of you who have 
been in this game for any length of 
time can number on the fingers of two 
hands, the “old” football 
coaches who have weath- 
ered the storm of the 
student bodies. Those . 
coaches were either not a 
of the Prussian type or 
they changed. The ones 
who retained some de- 
gree of their former 
“toughness” are slowly 
sinking beneath the 
waves of an unappre- 
ciative sea. 

This modern football 
is a game of brains. 
Does not that demand 
a different method of coach- 
ing, a different character 
of player? It has elimi- 
nated the general result = 
kind of tutoring and is con- : 
stantly demanding more 
specific detail. Can I say 
or shout to a lineman of 
inexperience: “Get in there, 
you big dub!” and expect 
much result wh n it is eas- 
ily seen that the man is not 
crouched properly, his left foot is back 
too far to permit him to make a quick 
charge, his hands are both on the 
ground, his tail is too high, his head 
is sticking out as if begging for the 
“neck breaker” that will come, his 
pants are too tight to give him a loose 
feeling, his—well, that’s the way it 
goes. 

These young men who are attracted 
to the football field are alive mentally. 
You, of course, may name your own 
exceptions. Generally speaking that 
is true, and I can name a hundred 
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boys of the last few years who would 
have felt lost on the squads of years 
ago, when long hair, lumpy shoulder 
pads, corrugated shin guards, and 
beefy mental slowness were the rule 
and not the exception. Probably those 
men needed the old time coach. 

The leeway of the modern game has 
been extended by the rules. The 
former methods of coaching started 
down hill when the forward passing 
rules of the 1912 era became recog- 
nized. From that time until the War, 
the demand for speed, quick thinking, 
cleverness and mental _ alertness 
nudged constantly at the old-time 
coach, and the ones who could not 
meet the situation went into other 
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66 HE new type of football has 
“aes the burden of proof 
upon the coach. He has to ad- 

just himself to meet the conditions. He 
must first win the respect of his players 
or he had better move to a new lot. He 
must be specific in his advice—not or- 
ders. The excellent physical specimen 
who is able to do the hundred in ten 
flat, high jump six feet, punt sixty yards, 
run a broken field naturally and for- 
ward pass fifty yards is no longer a team 
member if he cannot keep up in his 
studies, regardless of how fine a fellow 
personally he might he.”—Jess Hawley. 
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lines of business—helped by the new 
demands of the predecessors to the 
modern student body. 

In a school or college of standing 
of today let the most scintillating star 
pull a dirty piece of work against an 
opponent and see where he lands—see 
where his coach lands if it can be 
intimated that the coach was a part- 
ner to the lapse. 

On the other hand let any team 
member do a clever piece of work and 
watch the approval. You see, the play- 
ers are part of the student body—they 


The differences between the football of the ’90s and the 
coaches of the future will not be hampered by precedent 


meet the non-playing followers in 
fraternity house, in club, in class 
room, and the “dope” gets around 
about the most intimate details of 
play and of coaching. It gets around 
rapidly. 

The football hero of today is no less 
a hero to the student body of today 
than was the hero of the early 1900’s 
to his student body. He may not be 
taken so seriously and he may not be 
expected to take himself so seriously, 
but let him thrill the student body by 
a fine play or run and the adulation 
knows no bounds—if the hero keeps 
his feet on the ground. The only in- 
sistent demand from the student body 
is that the hero be of them—not an 
imported race horse, not a 
hired man, not merely a 
football player. 

Have you ever seen a 
“thinking” team of college 
boys play one of the so- 
called “semi-pro” outfits? 
I have. By game psychol- 
ogy and clever plays, the 
college team won and it 
usually will win. Physically 
the other team was strong- 
er. Man to man the college 
team was inferior. But 
mentally the big “bulls” 
were found wanting and 
the score was based on that 
mental difference. 

The semi-pro team did not 
have the sustained effort in 
head work to work its way 
out of the pockets into 
which the college team led 
it. Then, the college boys 
were sustained by a zest 
for victory that was 
grouped—not a desire to 
win so much personal glory that would 
induce better individual “offers” for 
the next season. 

If the science of football is brains 
it is necessary that the players be a 
little different than the soldier of fic- 
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tion—“theirs not to reason why, 


theirs but to do and die.” How far 
could good forward passing plays be 
developed if much of the success of 
the play did not depend upon the initi- 
ative of the players concerned? 
“Timed” plays are not so inflexible as 
they may seem at first glance. 
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the Present, the 


football of today are discussed by Jess Hawley. The 
but must have creative ability, suggests Knute Rockne. 


The development of initiative in 
players, the development of the science 
of football could not go very far un- 
der the old type of coaches. That is 
why plays in other years were com- 
paratively few and simple. 

The new type of football has placed 
the burden of proof upon the coach. 
He has had to adjust himself to meet 
the conditions. He must first win the 
respect of his players or he had better 
move to a new lot. He must be spe- 
cific in his advice—not orders. The 
scope of football strategy since the 
“open” game took hold has increased 
the coach’s task tenfold. No more 
“ringers” or paid players are per- 
mitted. The excellent physical speci- 
men who is able to do the hundred in 
ten flat, high jump six feet, 
punt sixty yards, run a 
broken field naturally and 
forward pass fifty yards is 
no longer a team member 
if he cannot keep up in his 
studies, regardless of how 
fine a fellow personally he 
might be. 


Yet there is some help to 
be had from the school it- 
self of today that was non- 
existent formerly. The psy- 
chology departments have 
better machines for testing 
time reactions of the squad. 
That in itself might be a 
great help toward classify- 
ing the material. It is not 
always the final test but if 
you had a backfield that 
worked well and also found 
out that it was composed 
of the quickest time reac- 
tion men on the squad 
would you not feel more 
confident in charting the 
new plays? 

The departments of physical educa- 
tion have a more complete method of 
getting the “dope” on the individuals 
of the squad and this is a great help. 
Food is understood better by the 
dieticians. Equipment of the player 
is more individual and better suited 
to his needs. 

But the player himself is more of 
an average college student and less of 
a specialized athlete. In return for a 
demand that he be not “bossed” about 
so much, he brings an alert classroom 
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mind. He is capable of becoming a 
specialist in some phase of the game. 
He takes instruction readily and prac- 
tices intelligently. What could be 
better suited for the development of 
pass plays or deception plays or a de- 
fense against those types of play? 
On the offense, the cleverness of the 
team is exercised to its limit, but on 
defense it must be capable of “play- 
ing better than it knows how” in 
order to make a good showing against 
a worthy opponent. Who can tell a 
player exactly how to defend against 
the different kinds of passing of to- 
day? The coach’s work must end in 
that department at a place where the 
initiative of the player takes hold. 
Against certain known passing plays 
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ERSONALLY, I believe that 
there are fertile valleys to be ex- 
plored within the next ten years, 


particularly as regards offensive foot- 
ball. I don’t believe that the American 
teams have utilized the lateral pass to 
the full extent of its possibilities. I be- 
lieve that our return of a kick-off is still 
in an imperfect state. As I see some of 
these teams using a spinner attack with 
one man spinning, the thought has oc- 
curred to me, why not have two men 
spinning, one with the ball and one 
without it, with the third man faking 
for it?”—K. K. Rockne. 
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the defense is more or less rigid. 
Where does “individual” pass defense 
end and “zone” defense begin? Com- 
bine this with defense against decep- 
tion, running plays and_ straight 
attack and it is easy to see that the 
“thinking” type of player is more to 
be desired than a mechanical man. 


On offense the assignments, if car- 
ried out, may result in a gain. Every 
man knows what he is to do. It is 
not mechanical football, even on of- 
fense, for the little variations that are 
solved by the players often result in 
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substantial gains or even victory. 

To coach an average young 

college boy in the short space of 

time given to the preparation of 

a modern eleven demands pa- 

tience and some well thought out plan. 

It was patience that was lacking in 
the old-time type of mentor. 

The old method was that which 
“led to the authority.” The coach 
was boss, master and slave driver, if 
you want to put it that way. He was, 
in fact, more military than an army 
officer in his relations with players. 
He was the “state” and all authority 
was vested in him. 

The new method and the only 
effective plan of dealing with modern 
undergraduates is to lead to their in- 
telligence. The coach becomes a pro- 
fessor, but what is more logical in an 
educational institution where the stu- 
dent is trained to study books and 
theories and to set down his reactions 
or findings in a thing called 
an “exam”? 

We held written exami- 
nations every two weeks 
which covered everything 
up to that point. The rules 
were first. Do all players 
know the rules of football? 

Every man on the squad 
had to make a passing 
grade of 90. The exams 
were hard. It may be a 
strange thing but every 
man passed the football 
tests. 

It may be a coinci- 
dence, too, that the 
football men _ usually 
stood higher in the 
classroom than the 
average of the 
school. They were 
alive mentally. 








Notre Dame 


: How can a good 
: defense be built if 
the players are not 
intelligent? The best 
defense is always based upon proba- 


bility. Cooperation between coach- 
ing squads and playing squads is 
necessary if the players are to 
master the plan for that year, if the 
defense is to be worth anything. Of- 
fense must be the entire intelligent 
coordination of eleven men. 

A coach, to teach football the mod- 
ern way must be away out in front 
of his players if he is to lead them 
to intelligence. He must master his 
plan as a business proposition and 
give it to the squad in a business-like 
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The West Point-Notre Dame game in the Yankee Stadium. 

















way. He must make no mystery about 
it, but give the facts. Students take 
to this sort of procedure. 

The modern offense would run away 
with defense if it were not for the 
fact that so many times when two 
good teams meet the defensive players 
are able to tell within reason about 
what is coming. In certain spots of 
the game the good quarterback will do 
the conventional thing. If he didn’t, 
he wouldn’t be a good quarterback. 

Field strategy for quarterback play 
is charted at Dartmouth. The game, 
field and play have been analyzed and 
figured out. The quarterback must 
“go” from the chart, but the chart is 
a base for him. If he doubts or won- 
ders about his procedure, he falls back 
on the chart. Wind, position of the 
ball, man to carry the ball, condition 
of the field, score, time, etc., are in- 
cluded in the chart. 

Two Dartmouth teams come to mind 
as this is written. They illustrate a 
portion of the modern method. One 
was given credit for being the best 
in the East and the other was credited 
with being the best in the country, 
although Dartmouth never attempts 
to rate its teams or its opponents. 

Team number one could place on the 
field at any time a complete eleven— 
no man under the second string— 
every man of which was of Phi Beta 
Kappa standing. 

Team number two, which was prob- 
ably a better team, had a Rhodes 
scholar and almost as many Phi Beta 
Kappa men as team number one. 








N the article above, Jess Hawley, who 

produced great teams at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and at his alma mater, Dart- 
mouth, contrasts the football of the past 
and that of the present. Knute Rockne, 
in his article below, begins with a rem- 
iniscence of the days of the kerosene 
lamp and the first automobile, and 
carries his observations on football 
through the present day of the radio 
and the aeroplane to the day of tele- 


vision. 





The Modern Trend of 
Football 
By Knute K. Rockne 


AM not so old that I can not re- 

member “way back when” my 
mother lighted the kerosene lamps at 
night, when we took a bath on Satur- 
day night in the old wash tub and 
when we got our heat from the old 
baseburner. I can remember riding 
on the old cable cars in Chicago. 
When the automobiles first came out 
and chugged their way painfully down 
the boulevard the driver was greeted 
by the raucous shouts of other lads 
and myself shouting, “Get a horse. 
Get a horse.” 

Today modern invention has brought 
so many changes that we seem to be 
in a constant state of flux. Two of 
the improvements which will no doubt 
make remarkable advances in the next 
ten years are aviation and television 





Cagle of the Army receiving a forward pass for a ten-yard gain in 


the first period. 





radio. To say that these will never 
come about would be just as sensible 
as the childish jibes that we used to 
hurl at the first automobile. There is 
no question that in ten years we will 
be able to travel from Chicago to any 
part of the United States in fifteen 
hours, and that ten years from now 
aman will be able to sit down at home 
at his radio and not only hear an ac- 
count of the game but see it by means 
of television. What will be the effect 
of these inventions on football? 


It can not be denied that the rapid 
transit strides made possible by avia- 
tion will increase intersectional games, 
bringing about more color into the 
various college schedules. I don’t be- 
lieve that television will affect the 
crowds any more than radio does to- 
day. There are some of a certain tem- 
perament who will be content to sit 
at home and get the account of the 
game by radio television. But the 
real, dyed-in-the-wool fan will want to 
be out there in the throng, getting 
the thrill and the feel of the multi- 
tude. Other modern inventions will 
come about in this same period, no 
doubt. Anyone who lets precedent 
govern his thoughts along this line 
will be in for many a shock. 

When it comes to playing football 
and coaching football I wonder if we 
have been quite as open-minded to 
new ideas as we should have been; I 
wonder whether we have made the 
most of our creative ability. Has our 
transition in football kept pace with 
the times? 
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It is a known fact that football 
coaches have been hampered in their 
creative genius, in their perfecting 
of new theories, by Old Man Prece- 
dent. I can remember, when we first 
went down East to play West Point 
some sixteen years ago, that there 
were two things that I inquired about 
from a certain Eastern coach. I said, 
“Why is it an Eastern team keeps a 
quarterback always fifty yards back 
against any formation, while if the 
opponent takes a punt formation two 
men go back approximately fifty 
yards.” His reply was that it had al- 
ways been so. In other’ words, 
precedent prevented certain Eastern 
coaches from making adequate use of 
their safety man. 

I believe the reason why a lot of 
high school coaches made much more 
use of the forward pass in its infancy 
than the college coaches did was due 
to the fact that high school coaches 
were not hampered by Old Fogey 
Precedent. The important innova- 
tions in football the last decade have 
been the spinner attack of Bezdek’s, 
the double wing-back formation of 
Warner’s, the ingenious spinner attack 
as devised by Steffen of Carnegie 
Tech and the smart use made of the 
forward passing game at Michigan 
and other schools. We also have the 
huddle as introduced by Zuppke, the 
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novel cut back features of Howard 
Jones of Southern California, the 
clever interchanging of duties by the 
wing-back and flanking end as used by 
Spears at Minnesota and the lateral 
and forward passing tricks employed 
by Morrison of Southern Methodist 
University. There have been, no 
doubt, other innovations but these are 
just a few that I mention offhand. 
Certainly none of these coaches, in 
putting on their new ideas, allowed 
themselves to be hampered by prec- 
edent. 

Personally, I believe that there are 
fertile valleys to be explored within 
the next ten years, particularly as re- 
gards offensive football. I don’t be- 
lieve that the American teams have 
utilized the lateral pass to the full 
extent of its possibilities. I believe 
that our return of a kick-off is still 
in an imperfect state. As I see some 
of these teams using a spinner attack 
with one man spinning, the thought 
has occurred to me, why not have two 
men spinning, one with the ball and 
one without it, with the third man 
faking for it? I also see in my 
dreams sometimes the prep school star 
entering college with a technique so 
highly developed that he can throw 
accurately sixty yards with either 
hand and can cover up where he is 
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looking by assuming the cross-eyed 
expression made famous by one Ben 
Turpin in the movies. Then there is 
a possibility of deploying a man out 
ten or fifteen yards from a double 
wing-back formation, using him some- 
times in motion and sometimes just as 
a decoy down the field. This might 
open an avenue of offense that would 
be productive of much deception and 
sufficient power. But I will not bore 
you with any more detail. Sufficient 
it is to say that for the man with 
initiative and creative ability there is 
still a great field. 

What the public likes to see is more 
open stuff, more football that is dif- 
ferent and yet football where the de- 
coying and timing are so fine and the 
play so open and apparent that the 
average spectator is able to see and 
appreciate just what is going on. 
Warner’s attack as shown in New 
York last fall against the Army was 
the sensation of the East. But Old 
“Pop,” Stagg, Yost and others of the 
old guard who have given so much 
to football are nearing the end of their 
careers and it will be up to the 
younger men to blaze the trail with 
new ideas, new theories and colorful 
schemes that will enable our great 
American game of football to keep 
pace with this wonderful mechanical 
age of ours. 


Fundamentals Underlying the Building 
of a Football Offense 


HE following axioms, laid down 
by earlier writers, must govern 
the building of an offense: 

1. The style of attack must be 
simple. 

a. Because of the short time to 
learn fundamentals. 

b. Because of the short playing 
period. 

2. The team must master funda- 
mentals. (No coach should com- 
mit the fatal blunder in giving 
too much in the way of fancy 
plays and forget that winning 
football is made possible by good 
blocking combined with a well 
drilled and well timed offense.) 

3. The attack must be based on put- 
ting opponents out of the way, 
first by force and later by de- 
ception. (Well coached men are 
not easily fooled under normal 
conditions. ) 

4. Each formation given the squad 
should meet a test as to its effi- 


By Glenn Thistlethwaite 


Football Coach, University of Wisconsin 


ciency in regard to all types of 


plays; classified as follows: 
a. Straight ahead. 
(1) Direct. 
(2) With deception. 
. Flank plays. 
c. Overhead plays. 








HE accompanying article 

has been prepared especially 
for the JourNaAL by Glenn 
Thistlethwaite, Head Football 
Coach at the University of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Thistlethwaite is a 
graduate of Earlham College. 
For a number of years he was 
head coach and athletic director 
at Oak Park High School. He 
produced winning teams at 
Northwestern University and in 
a few years at Wisconsin has 
demonstrated that his football 
ideas are sound. 








(1) Passes. (2) Kicks. 
5. The team can be no better than 
its line. 
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6. Good punters are absolutely nec- 
essary. (The kick should be 
considered a standard type of 
offense. Coaches should not 
commit the fatal blunder of al- 
lowing men to use it only as a 
defensive method.) 

7. Players should know the rules 
and be taught to play within 
them. 

In choosing his formation, the 
coach should be guided by axiom 4, 
and incidentally this test should be 
understood by defensive players so as 
to know how to meet the formation 
facing them. The ideal formation 
would be one strong in all three types 
of plays but so far no one has worked 
out such an arrangement. However, 
a good formation will stand the test 
for two types of plays and will have 
strong possibilities for the third type. 
A formation strong in only one type 
of play is not worth the effort it takes 
to learn it, as the defense for it is 
comparatively simple. 

Let us examine a few standard for- 
mations and apply our test. Take 
first the T formation, perhaps the old- 
est in football: 


XXX 
X 
XXX (X) XXX 


Here we have an arrangement espe- 
cially strong in straight-ahead attack, 
both direct and with deception. The 
indirect pass may be used, making it 
possible for either one of three backs 
to hit the line with maximum effort 
and not have to worry about receiving 
the ball from center. One or even 
two backs may precede the ball car- 
rier into the line, and with the fourth 
man receiving the ball from center in a 
position where it is easily concealed, 
a multitude of deceptive plays may be 
devised. Hence, the formation is 
about 100 per cent perfect in straight- 
ahead attack. 

In studying the formation for flank 
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attack, we find, however, that it does 
not have the essential features for a 
flank play; namely, two men to hold 
the tackle in and two who can play 
the opposing end before he can pinch 
the play. End runs from such a forma- 
tion can be nothing more than check 
plays and can never be called when a 
gain is needed. It ranks very low in 
this test. 

The formation has some overhead 
possibilities in the passing game but 
none for kicks. Only two eligible re- 
ceivers can get into the open with any 
degree of freedom from defensive 
linemen, and even these two receivers 
find an opponent opposite them whose 
natural charge to meet the running 
game renders it difficult to get away 
under a pass. From this formation 
passes must be built on line buck or 
criss-cross fakes. 

The standard punt formation, made 
necessary at least on fourth downs 

x 


x 
xX X 
x XX (X) XX x 
is weak in straight-ahead attack for 
at least three reasons: 

1. The line cannot function as a 
unit. 

2. One back is too far removed 
from the scene of action. 

3. The arrangement of the other 
backs, made necessary to pro- 
tect the kicker, allows practically 
no deception in line plays and 
the three men are of little as- 
sistance to each other. 

For flank plays it has some strength, 
at least one man has a flanking posi- 
tion on the tackle, and since the prob- 
able flank ball carrier is far back, the 
tackle can be cut down before he can 
reach him. This distance back of the 
ball carrier also makes it possible for 
men with considerable distance to 
travel to get at the end; but even this 
added strength for flank plays is lost 


Behind excelleni interference, Brockmeyer of Minnesota circles the Wisconsin end. 
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_better formation. 
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by the fact that there is little straight- 
ahead strength, making it possible for 
the secondary defense to disregard al- 
most all support for the line. 

For the overhead game, there is no 
Others may be 
stronger for passes but since this is 
the most perfect to date for kicks and 
with a passer already far enough back 
to make it difficult to rush him, and 
with four receivers with a fair chance 
of getting away, it deserves a high 
rating in meeting the third test. 

The single wing-back or commonly 
called “Z’” formation with the unbal- 
anced line has stood the test of time 
and comes nearer meeting more re- 
quirements than any other in common 
use. 

It has its straight-ahead attack, 
with four linemen—on one side, un- 
encumbered by the snapping of the 
ball. It has a free interferer who can 
assist on any one of the seven oppos- 
ing linemen. It has a bucker who is 
at the proper distance back for such 
plays; and since the introduction of 
spin plays, there is sufficient decep- 
tion in the straight-ahead attack. 

On the flank the pressure is quickly 
applied to the tackle and two men can 
come on to the end at the same time 
with a shoulder block. The gap be- 
tween tackle and end is better assured 
than from any other formation, and 
with linemen shifted so as to be di- 
rectly in front of the shifted back- 
field, assistance can be quickly given 
by them. True, this appears to be a 
one sided attack, but it is so strong 
one way that the over-shifting of the 
defense to meet it makes two or three 
weak side plays especially strong. 
Dr. Spears at Minnesota has perfected 
weak side plays from this formation 
that are most dreaded by all his op- 
ponents. A quick kick is often em- 
ployed and the ease in which passes 
can be built on the running threat 








A 
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gives the formation a good rating for 
the overhead game. 

If we should analyze the two stand- 
ard double wing-back formations in a 
similar way, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that they both have stronger 
overhead possibilities than most other 
close formations; but that the short 
double wing arrangement, with the 
bucker as the back man, is weak in 
flank attack. However, the added 
strength is overhead and the strong 
straight-ahead possibilities may com- 
pensate. But it might be noted here 
that many All-American backs who 
have been triple threat men, but who 
were rather light, would find no place 
in this formation. In other words the 
fullback becomes the offensive star 
and all others must be big, strong 
blockers. 

In the long double wing formation 
with both a bucker and a triple threat 
player present, we have the flank 
strength, even a better overhead at- 
tack, but the straight-ahead has suf- 
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fered because of the absence of the 
utility blocker to precede the fullback. 

After the coach has chosen his for- 
mation which will meet the test given 
in No. 4, he must then start building 
his plays on the principle outlined in 


No. 3. His strongest or basic play 
which will probably be the off-tackle 
run will be built on the principle of 
cleaning up all opponents in the path of 
the ball. If such a play is perfected, op- 
ponents can stop it only by employing 
an abnormal defensive position which 
will render them vulnerable to a sim- 
iliar play which heads either inside 
or outside of the point reached by 
the basic play. The success of one 
play necessitates a defense which 
makes another play possible. The em- 
ployment of this idea might be called 
a sequence of plays and no play should 
be given a squad that does not either 
have a maximum of power or is to be 
used on the principle as outlined 
above. Field generals should be 
taught the relation existing between 
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plays. After having given four or 
five plays that have this relation to 
each other, the coach must analyze his 
material so as to build the remainder 
of his repertoire to suit the ability 
of his men, but keeping within the 
bounds of the test of his formation. 

This mistake should not be made 
by giving too many formations, Mod- 
ern university teams have but one for- 
mation in addition to the punt forma- 
tion. Too often a change in the 
formation gives away the play. De- 
ception is made possible by not having 
keys. A well-known coach, who has 
since retired, was quoted as saying 
to his scouts, “Give me the formation 
of my opponents and I will diagram 
their plays.” The modern coach, how- 
ever, by having but one formation is 
able to produce a team so well ad- 
vanced and schooled in the plays at- 
tempted, that they are able to gain 
even though the opposing coach might 
have guessed the exact nature of 
performance. 


The Wisconsin-Notre Dame game. Jack Elder, Notre Dame halfback and sprinter, start- 
ing around end. 
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A Study of the Nineteen Twenty-Nine 





Football Rules 


The Question-Answer Method 


Question: Time expires during a 
play on which Team B has commit- 
ted a foul. 

Answer: Team A is entitled to the 
penalty and another play free from in- 
terference unless the penalty is de- 
clined. Approved Ruling, Rule 1, Sec- 
tion 4. 

Question: On a kick-off, safety or 
fair catch, Team A chooses to kick 
from a point behind their restraining 
line. Is Team B allowed to advance 
within 10 yards of this point? 

Answer: Team B must remain 10 
yards from the restraining line of 
Team A, which is the most forward 
point from which the ball may be 





By H. L. Ray 








NE of the men who for a 

number of years has been 
responsible for the success of the 
Chicago Officials Association is 
H. L. Ray. He has made an ex- 
tensive study of football rules 
and presents herewith a list of 
questions and answers which will 
be of value in helping the 
coaches and officials in their rules 
study. It would be worth while 
for every coach or official who 
reads his article to attempt to 
answer the questions before con- 
sulting the answers. 








kicked. Rule 8, Section 3, and Rule 
11, Section 5. 

Question: Team A punts, Team B 
makes a fair catch as the gun is fired 
for the end of the game and they elect 
to try for a place kick. When Team B 
makes the place kick the ball is blocked 


and Team A recovers. Is the ball 
dead? 
Answer: The ball is not dead. The 


play goes through to completion just 
as if time had not expired. Rule 4, 
Section 4. 

Question: (1) Is it necessary for a 
player who has been substituted at the 
beginning of the second half to re- 
port to the referee or umpire? 
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Saunders of the University of Southern California follows his 





Answer: Yes. Rule 3, Section 2. 
Question: (2) State the penalty 
for a player who has been substituted 
at the beginning of the second half for 


communicating. 

Answer: No penalty. Rule 3, Sec- 
tion 2. ; 

Question: Under what conditions 


may a center, guard or tackle drop 
back from the line of scrimmage be- 
fore the ball is put in play? 

Answer: He must be five yards 
back of the line of scrimmage at the 
time the ball is put in play and there 
must be seven men on the line of 
scrimmage when the ball is put in 
play. Penalty loss of five yards. Rule 
9, Section 4. 

Question: Team A kicks off. Player 
of Team A goes out of bounds, cuts 
back on the field and recovers the ball 
without it having passed into the con- 
trol and possession of another player. 

Answer: Loss of ball to opponents 
at point of foul. Rule 12, Section 2. 

Question: (1) Team A makes a 
forward pass. Player of Team A who 
was originally eligible goes out of 
bounds, then comes back into the field 
of play and catches the pass. 

Answer: Ruled as having been 
touched by an ineligible player. Rule 
12, Section 3 and Rule 17, Section 6. 
Penalized as provided in Rule 17, Sec- 
tion 6. 

Question: (2) Same player runs 
over the end line, turns and catches 
the ball in the end zone. 

Answer: Same ruling as in 7(a). 

Question: Quarterback of Team A 
takes his position behind the center 
with some portion of his body less 
than one yard back of the scrimmage 


line. The ball is passed direct to a 
halfback. 
Answer: Illegal formation. Pen- 


alty loss of five yards. If the quarter- 
back had first received the ball from 
the snapper-back the play would be 
legal. Rule 9, Section 1. However, 


interference through the Utah Aggie line as these two teams 
open the season before a crowd of 35,000. 


in either case he would be ineligible 
to receive a forward pass. 


Question: (1) Team A kicks off. 
Player of Team B touches the ball and 
it goes out of bounds. 

Answer: The ball must be kicked 
over. Rule 13, Section 7. 

Question: (2) As above except that 
the player of Team B catches the ball, 
fumbles it and it goes out of bounds 
between the goal lines. 

Answer: Kick-off is complete and 
the ball is put in play by Team B 
where they last touched it in the field 
of play. Rule 13, Sections 7 and 8. 

Question: Direct pass from snap- 
per-back crosses the sidelines between 
the goal lines but is touched by Team 
B before going out of bounds. 

Answer: Team A’s ball at point 
where the ball crossed the sidelines. 
Rule 17, Section 1(a). 

Question: After a touchdown Team 
A takes a fourth time out without 
making a substitution or takes more 
than 30 seconds to put the ball in play 
after it is ready to play. Do they for- 
feit their try-for-point after the touch- 
down? 

Answer: They are still allowed to 
score the additional point, as the ex- 
ceptions for these two fouls are espe- 
cially provided for in Rule 10. The 
distance penalties are inflicted on the 
next kick-off. 

Question: May a team make more 
than one huddle in succession? 

Answer: This is allowable provided 
any one huddle does not last more 
than 15 seconds and if the ball is put 


in play within 30 seconds. Rule 14, 
Section 3. 
Question: Team A makes a for- 


ward pass and several players of that 
team who are ineligible to receive the 
pass, obstruct the view and path to 
the ball of a defensive halfback al- 
though no contact takes place. 
Answer: This should be ruled as 
interference. Rule 16, Section 3(a). 
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Question: Team A punts. Player 
of Team B signals for a fair catch 
and catches the ball, but being off bal- 
ance, takes three steps before stop- 
ping. 

Answer: Team A puts the ball in 
play five yards back of the mark of 
the catch. Rule 13, Section 10. 

Question: Team A has had time 
out twice during the last half of the 
game, when one of its players is in- 
jured and a substitute is sent in to 
take his place. Should Team A be 
charged with the time out in such 
case? 

Answer: A time out is charged. 
Rule 14, Section 2. 

Question: Team A has the ball on 
its own three yard line. The ball is 
snapped back by the snapper-back to 
the fullback, who is behind the goal 
line, who fumbles the ball. Player of 
Team B breaks through and while the 
fullback is attempting to recover the 
fumbled ball, the player of Team B 
deliberately kicks the ball out of 
bounds over the end line. 


Answer: Touchback. Rule 6, Sec- 
tion 15. 
Question: Team A has the ball on 


its own three yard line. The ball is 
snapped back over the goal line to the 
fullback, who is in the end zone, and 
who fumbles the ball. As the ball is 
lying on the ground in the end zone, 
the fullback of Team A kicks it and 
it goes out of bounds on the three 
yard line. State ruling. 

Answer: If a player of Team B 
could have recovered the ball the ref- 
eree in his judgment could award a 
touchdown. Otherwise Team B would 
have the option of a safety or taking 
the ball out of bounds on the three 
yard line. Rule 6, Sections 14 and 16. 

Question: Team A has the ball on 
its own seven yard line. The fullback 
of Team A is standing in the end zone 
and the ball is passed back by the 
snapper-back to him in the end zone. 
He fumbles the ball and a player of 
Team B breaks through and both the 
player of Team B and the fullback of 
Team A attempt to recover the ball in 
the end zone, but it goes out of bounds 
behind the goal line, and is last 
touched in the end zone before going 
out of bounds by player of Team B. 
State ruling. 

Answer: 
16. 

Question: (2) In the above place 
if the ball had last been touched in 
the end zone and then had gone out 
of bounds between the goal lines, 
would it have made any difference in 
the ruling? 

Answer: The ruling would be the 
same. Rule 13, Section 8(c). 

Question: On the kick-off by Team 
A the ball goes 15 yards when it is 


Safety. Rule 6, Section 
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touched by a player of Team A and 


goes out of bounds. What is the 
ruling? 
Answer: The ball must be kicked 
over again. Approved Ruling 25. 
Question: (1) Team A punts and 


a player of Team B, standing on his 
own three yard line, touches the ball, 
but without adding any momen- 
tum thereto, it crosses the goal line. 
A player of Team A comes down the 
field and both he and the player of 
Team B attempt to secure possession 
of the ball in the end zone, but it is 
forced out of bounds in the end zone, 
before either player can secure pos- 
session of it, the ball having last been 
touched by the player of Team A be- 
fore going out of bounds. State 
ruling. 


Answer: Touchback. Rule 6, Sec- 
tion 15. 
Question: (2) Would it make any 


difference if the ball was last touched 
by the player of Team B before going 
out of bounds? 


Answer: No. The ruling is the 
same as above. 
Question: Team A punts from be- 


hind its own goal line. A player of 
Team B runs into the kicker on the 
play. At the same time, a player of 
Team A runs down the field and se- 
cures possession of the ball before it 
is touched by a player of Team B and 
runs across Team B’s goal line with 
the ball. 


Answer: Play cover again. Rule 23, 
Section 9. 
Question: Team A punts, and a 


player of Team B catches the ball on 
his own five yard line and then fum- 
bles it, and in an attempt to recover 
possession of the ball, forces it across 
the goal line into the end zone. A 
player of Team A comes down the field 
and both he and the player of Team 
B try to secure possession of the ball 
in the end zone, but it goes out of 
bounds before any player can secure 
possession of it, the ball having last 
been touched before going out of 
bounds by a player of Team A. 

Answer: Safety. Rule 6, Section 
16. 

Question: Team A makes a for- 
ward pass, which is caught by a player 
of Team A who is playing in his reg- 
ular position as tackle on the oppo- 
nent’s four yard line, and the player 
thus catching the ball then crosses 
the opponent’s goal line. 

Answer: If the tackle were the end 
man on the line of scrimmage at the 
time the ball was put in play he would 
be eligible to receive the pass, if there 
were seven men on the line of scrim- 
mage. If he were not the end man 
he would be ineligible and Team B 
would have the option of taking the 
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ball at the spot of the preceding down 
or of having a touchback. 


Question: Team A makes a for- 
ward pass which is first touched on 
the seven yard line by a player of 
Team A who is eligible to receive it, 
the ball bounding off his fingers into 
the hands of another player of Team 
A who was also eligible to receive the 
pass, and who catches it on the one 
yard line and crosses the goal line. 

Answer: Team A’s ball at the spot 
of the preceding down and play counts 
a down; otherwise, in accordance with 
provisions of Rule 17, Section 7, which 
provides the same penalties as Section 
3(a). 

Question: Team A makes a for- 
ward pass from behind its goal line, 
and while the ball is in the air a player 
of Team B bats the ball to the ground 
in the end zone. 


Answer: Safety. Rule 6, Section 
16(b). 
Question: On a try for a point 


after a touchdown the attempted kick 
is blocked by Team B and recovered 
by a player of Team A, who carries it 


across the goal line. Is the point 
scored ? 
Answer: The ball is dead if the 


kick does not score a goal. Rule 10(a). 

Question: (1) A punted ball cross- 
es the line of scrimmage after being 
partially blocked. It is then touched 
by B and rolls out of bounds. 

Answer: It is B’s ball at the point 
where it goes out of bounds. Rule 13, 
Section 8(a), Rule 18, Section 4. 

Question: (2) On the same play B 
returns the ball 25 yards, fumbles; 
the ball is then touched by A and goes 
out of bounds. 

Answer: It is A’s ball at the point 
where it was touched. Rule 18, Sec- 
tion 5, Rule 18, Section 8(b), Rule 13, 
Section 14. 

Question: (3) On the same play B 
runs the ball back 25 yards, fumbles, 
A recovers and runs 25 yards, fum- 
bles, and the ball goes out of bounds. 

Answer: It is A’s ball at the point 
where they first recovered, as they 
cannot advance it. Rule 6, Section 
13(f), Rule 13, Section 8(b), Rule 13, 
Section 14. 

Question: (4) On the same play B 
touches the ball; it is then touched 
by A and goes out of bounds. 

Answer: It is B’s ball at the point 
where it went out of bounds. Rule 13, 
Section 8(a). 

Question: (1) A kicked ball does 
not cross the line of scrimmage and 
rolls out of bounds after last being 
touched by a player of Team A. 

Answer: It is B’s ball at the point 
where it goes out of bounds. Rule 13, 
Section 8(a). 


Question: (2) A kicked ball does 
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not cross the line of scrimmage; A 
recovers the ball and advances it. 
Answer: The ball is dead at the 
point of recovery by A; the play 
counts as a down and the point to be 


gained remains the same. Rule 18, 
Section 4. 
Question: (8) A kicked ball does 


not cross the line of scrimmage, B 
recovers the ball and runs for a touch- 
down. 

Answer: The play is legal. 
recover and advance the ball. 
Section 4. 

Question: (4) A kicked ball does 
not cross the line of scrimmage, B 
recovers and has possession and con- 
trol and then fumbles the ball, which 
is finally recovered by A. Can A ad- 
vance the ball? 

Answer: The ball is dead at the 
point of recovery by A. Rule 6, Sec- 
tion 13(f), Rule 18, Section 4. 

Question: On a kick-off, kick after 
safety, or a kick after fair. catch, the 
ball is legally recovered by a player 
of team A, who runs for a touchdown. 
Is the score allowed? 

Answer: The ball is dead at the 
point of recovery. Rule 6, Section 
13(f), Rule 18, Section 5. 

Question: A backward pass from 
scrimmage line strikes the ground and 
is recovered by a player of Team B, 
who advances the ball. 

Answer: Team B cannot advance 
the ball as it is-dead at the point of 
recovery. Rule 17, Section 1(b), Rule 
6, Section 13(d). 

Question: On an attempted end 
run a player of Team A is tackled and 
fumbles the ball; a player of Team B 
recovers and runs for a touchdown. 

Answer: The ball is dead at the 
point of recovery by B. Rule 6, Sec- 
tion 13(d), Rule 18, Section 14. 

Question: Team A runs the ball 
back on kick-off and makes a back- 
ward pass which strikes the ground. 
A player of Team B recovers and 
advances the ball. 

Answer: The ball is dead at the 
point of recovery by B. Rule 17, Sec- 
tion 10. 

Question: (1) Team A kicks off 
and while running the ball back Team 
B makes a forward pass which strikes 
the ground and is recovered by Team 
A. 

Answer: Team B’s ball at a point 
15 yards directly back of the spot from 
which the pass was made. Rule 17, 
Section 2. 

Question: (2) On the same play 
Team A intercepts the pass before 
striking the ground and runs for a 
touchdown. 


B can 
Rule 18, 


Answer: The touchdown is legal. 
Rule 17, Section 2. 
Question: Rule 23, Section 4 states 


that “if a foul is committed by the 
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side which did not put the ball in play, 
the scrimmage after a distance pen- 
alty shall be counted as first down 
with 10 yards to gain, except as other- 
wise specified in these rules.” What 
are the exceptions? 

Answer: (1) Rule 9, Section 3. A 
player ahead of his line of scrimmage 
(offside). Loss of five yards, the 
down and point to be gained remain- 
ing the same. 

(2) Rule 9, Section 3. 
ment on the neutral zone. 
Same as in (1). 

(3) Rule 14, Section 2. The team 
having had more than three times out 
to a half without making a substitu- 
tion. Penalty same as (1). 

Question: Rule 23, Section 2 states 
that “if a foul is committed by the 
side which put the ball in play, and 
the distance penalty does not leave the 
ball in advance of the spot necessary 
for first down when the ball was last 
put in play, the down and the point 
to be gained for first down shall re- 
main the same as they were at the 
beginning of the scrimmage during 
which the foul occurred.” Are there 
any exceptions? 

Answer: (1) Rule 16, Section 3, 
interference by the passing side. Pen- 
alty loss of 15 yards and a down. 

(2) Rule 17, Section 3. One or 
more illegal or incomplete passes in a 
series of four downs (with the excep- 


Encroach- 
Penalty 


tion of the fourth down). Penalty 
loss of five yards and a down. 
(3) Rule 17, Section 12. Inten- 


tional grounding of a forward pass. 
Penalty loss of 15 yards and a down. 

Question: A player carries a ball 
across the goal line, is pulled back 
into the field and cries down. Is this 
a touchdown? 

Answer: Yes, the referee should 
blow his whistle as soon as the ball 
has -been carried on, above or across 
the goal line. Rule 6, Section 14. 

Question: (1) A player carrying 
the ball is tackled on the one yard 
line, thrown to the ground before 
crossing the goal line and his momen- 
tum carries him across the goal line 
while in the grasp of a tackler. Is 
this a touchdown? 

Answer: No. Approved Ruling 5. 

Question: . (2) On the same play 
the ball is fumbled going into the 
end zone, where it is touched by a 
player of Team A and then goes across 
the end line. 

Answer: 
tion 15. 

Question: (1) A player of Team B 
signals for fair catch. Another player 
of Team B catches the ball. Is it 
dead? 

Answer: 

Question: 


Touchback. Rule 6, Sec- 


Yes. Rule 15, Section 5. 
(2) The same play ex- 
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cept that the ball strikes the ground. 
Is it dead? 

Answer: No. Rule 15, Section 5. 

Question: (3) A player signals for 
fair catch, fumbles the ball and it is 
caught by another player who had 
signaled, before the ball strikes the 
ground. 

Answer: 
no run can be made. 
tion 5. 

Question: (1) Team A kicks the 
ball out of bounds twice on kick-off. 

Answer: It is Team B’s ball on 
their 40 yard line for scrimmage. 

Question: (2) On second trial Team 
A is offside. 

Answer: It is Team B’s ball on 
their 45 yard line. 

Question: In case of a kick-off, kick 
after fair catch or kick, following a 
safety, the ball goes out of bounds be- 
fore crossing the opponent’s restrain- 
ing line and without touching an op- 


Fair catch is allowed but 
Rule 15, Sec- 


ponent. Is the ball in play? 
Answer: No, it must be kicked 
over again. Rule 20, Section 1. 


Question: An end of Team A moves 
out along the scrimmage line, is sta- 
tionary at the time the ball is snapped 
but has not been stationary for one 
second. Does this constitute a shift 
play? 

Answer: A single man in motion 
does not constitute a shift play. If 
he were in motion toward the oppo- 
nent’s goal when the ball was snapped 
he would be penalized five yards under 
Rule 9, Section 5. 

Question: An end of Team A is in 
motion along the scrimmage line at 
the same time that a back is moving 


toward his own end line. Is this a 
shift play? 
Answer: Yes. Two men in motion 


simultaneously constitute a shift play. 
If both have not come to an absolute 
stop of one second before the ball is 
snapped, Team A would be penalized 
15 yards under Rule 9, Section 6. Had 
the end stopped before the back start- 
ed, the play would be legal unless the 
back was moving forward, in which 
ease the five yard penalty would be 
inflicted. 

Question: Player of Team A who 
has not participated in shift or hud- 
dle is in motion before a lapse of one 
second has taken place. Is this legal? 

Answer: If the player is in motion 
when the ball is snapped the play is 
not legal and Team A would be penal- 
ized 15 yards under Rule 9, Section 6. 
If the player is stationary for one sec- 
ond before the ball is snapped the 
play would be legal. 

Question: After a huddle or shift 
a lineman of Team A charges into the 
neutral zone before a lapse of one sec- 
ond and while offside the ball is 
snapped. Is this penalized under Sec- 
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tion 5 or 6 or Rule 9? 
Answer: This play would be penal- 
ized 15 yards under Rule 9, Section 6. 
Question: (1) A forward pass 
which has not touched an ineligible 
man is incomplete in the end zone. 
Is it always a touchback? 


Answer: Yes. Rule 6, Section 15. 
Rule 17, Section 5. 
Question: (2) A forward pass is 


incomplete in the end zone and is 
touched by an ineligible player be- 
tween the 10 yard line and the end 
line. 

Answer: Team B has option of 
taking the ball at the spot of the pre- 
ceding down or a touchback. 

Question: A forward pass.from the 
field of play strikes the goal post and 
is caught by an eligible player of 
Team A in the end zone. 

Answer: This is always a touch- 
back unless the ball has been touched 
by an ineligible player. Rule 17, Sec- 
tions 5 and 6. 

Question: (1) On a forward pass, 
a player of Team A commits inter- 
ference on the field of play. 

Answer: A’s ball at spot 15 yards 
back of the spot of previous down and 
loss of a down. If following a fourth 
down, it would be B’s ball 15 yards 
back of the spot of the preceding 
down. Rule 16, Section 3(a). 

Question: (2) Same play, but in- 
terference by A takes place behind B’s 


goal line. 

Answer: Touchback for B. Rule 
16, Section 3(a). 

Question: (3) Same play, but in- 
terference is committed by B in the 
end zone. 

Answer: A’s ball on the one yard 
line. Rule 16, Section 3(b). 


Question: Forward pass from the 
field of play into the end zone is in- 
tercepted by B, who attempts to run 
it out but is down behind his own goal 
line. 

Answer: Touchback. Rule 6, Sec- 
tion 15. Approved ruling 8. 

Question: The ball is passed from 
the field of play into the end zone for 
a kick. A player of Team B roughs 
the kicker behind the goal line. 


Answer: Touchback. No option. 
Rule 21, Section 2. 
Question: Two fouls are called 


against the same side on the same 
play. Are both penalties inflicted? 

Answer: Only one penalty is in- 
flicted. The offended team has the 
right to elect which one. Rule 23, 
Section 10. 

Question: Team B is offside on 
the same play on which Team A makes 
an incompleted pass. 

Answer: The penalty for the foul 
by B is inflicted from the spot where 
the ball was put in play and the in- 
completed pass is disregarded. 
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Records of 1929 Championship 
Track and Field Meets 


HE records made in the major 
track and field meets during 
1929 indicate that the, National 
Collegiate Meet held in Chicago and 
the I.C.A.A.A.A. Meet in Phila- 
delphia were the classics of the season. 
The performances in the National 
A, A. U. Meet held at Denver were; on 
the whole, below those of the two lead- 
ing college meets. For example, in 
the fourteen events common to each 
meet, the marks made in the National 
Collegiate Meet excelled those of the 
A.A.U. in ten events, while the marks 
of the I.C.A.A.A.A. Meet were su- 
perior to those of the A.A.U. Meet in 
eight of the fourteen events and tied 
in two. The world’s record for the 
century was tied in the “Big Ten” 
Conference Meet and new world’s 
records were established in the 220 
yards dash and the 220 yards low 
hurdles. A comparison of the “Big 
Ten” Conference and the National 
A.A.U. meets shows that each meet 
excelled the other in seven events. 
The best marks of the year for the 
mile and the high hurdles were made 
in the Pacific Northwest Conference 
Meet, while the best performance in 
the hanimer throw was made in the 
New England Intercollegiates. 

When George Simpson of Ohio 
State University established a new 
world’s record for the 100 yards in the 
National Collegiate Meet, it was a 
‘fitting climax to the season, which was 
outstanding because of the great num- 


By John L. Griffith 


ber of super-star sprinters. There 
was also an unusually large number 
of star milers and half milers 
throughout the country. Twenty-one 
college athletes were in the thirteen 
foot class in the pole vault, and six 
vaulted more than thirteen feet seven 
inches. Although there were forty- 
five college athletes who high jumped 








Outstanding Records 
for 1929 


100-yards Dash—9.4 
220-yards Dash—20.6 
440-yards Run—47.9 
880-yards Run—I :52.2 
1-mile Run—4:16.8 
2-miles Run—9:22 
120-yards Hurdles—14.4 
220-yards Hurdles—22.8 








six feet or better, which is perhaps a 
record in itself, the 1929 track season 
was conspicuous because of the ab- 
sence of star high jumpers comparable 
with the best of 1927 and 1928. There 
was an unusually high standard main- 
tained by the discus and hammer 
throwers, and the shot putters kept 
pace with the winners of that event 
of the two preceding seasons. The 


marks for the javelin were not so high 
as those of 1929 although the best 
throwers of the 1928 season were com- 
peting. 

The National Collegiate Track and 
Field Honor Roll marks indicate the 
high quality of the 1929 track and 
field competitors. In nine of the 
fifteen standard events the best marks 
of 1929 excelled those of 1928, while 
one was tied, and the 1928 season held 
the edge in five. In twelve of the 
fifteen events the marks of the fifth 
place men in 1929 are superior to 
those of 1928. Therefore, many 
marks which won recognition in the 
Honor Roll of 1928 would not have 
been good enough to win a place on the 
1929 Roll. In the discus throw, the 
highest mark of 1928 would not have 
been good enough to win a position 
on the 1929 Honor Roll. 

When the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association’s Track and Field 
Rules Committee compiled the first 
Honor Roll in 1926, three athletes won 
places in the pole vault with marks of 
12 feet 9 inches, while the low man 
on the 1929 Roll for this event is 13 
feet 8% inches. In 1926 a javelin 
throw of 188 feet 344 inches was suf- 
ficient to win a place on the Honor 
Roll, while the low man for 1929 has 
a mark of 204 feet 6 inches. In the 
hammer and discus there has been an 
increase in the ability of the leading 
performers of approximately ten 
feet, judged by the Honor Roll marks. 


1929 CHAMPIONSHIP TRACK AND FIELD MEETS 


Pacific Missouri Rocky New 
National Big Ten Northwest Southern Southwest Valley Big Six Mountain England 
Collegiate _I.C. Confer- National Confer- Confer- Confer- Confer- Confer- Confer-  Inter- 
Event Meet A.A.A.A. ence A.A.U. ence ence ence ence ence ence collegiate 
100 yards dash.. 9.4 10.0 9.5 10.0 10.0 10.2 10.1 10.2 9.6 - 10.2, 10.0 
220 yards dash.. 20.8 21.1 20.6 21.9 21.2 22.8 22.6 22.6 21.2 22.6 21.6 
440 yards run.... 47.9 48.4 48.6 48.4 49.4 50.6 51.4 49.2 50.1 50.5 49.2 
880 yards run.... 1:55 1:52.2 1:55.6 1:55.7 1:57.4 1:57.8 2:00.2 156.5 1:57.8 2:01.6 1:57.2 
1 mile run.......... 4:19.4 4:21.4 4:20.4 4:24.6 4:16.8 4:23.6 4:40.5 4:28.2 4:31.7 4:27.5 4:25.4 
2 miles run........ 9:30 9:22 Sa 9:39 9:49.6 10:18.1 10:02.9 9:58.4 10:15.5 9:43.6 
120 yards high 
hurdles .......... 14.7 14.6 14.8 14.9 14.4 15.4 16.4 15.8 14.9 15.5 15.0 
220 yards low 
hurdles .......... 23.5 23.3 22.8 24.1 23.2 25.6 25.8 24.9 23.7 26.2 24.4 
Running high 
SE sat stashed 63” 62%” 6'0” 6'8 56” 6’ 6’ 511%” 5/11%” 511%” 62” 511%” 
Running broad 
[are 24’8%4” 25’ %” 24'1%”  23'5%%” 21’8” 22’3” 23’10” 22'7%”  24'25%” 234%” 22’8” 
Pole vault.......... 13’8%” 13’9” 13’7” 139%” 12’6” 12’1” 12’9” 12’4” 13’%” 12’6” 12’5%” 
16 Lb. Shot Put 50’3” 50’3” 48’3” 50'242” 49’4” 46'9%” 439%”  45'3%”  46'2%” 473%”  44'8%” 
OID acittntdltis 159'1%” 153'4” 1509” 1572” 153'10%” 135’5%” 153’4” 138’4%” 142711%” 142’8” 142’6%” 
IIE xisiinsinatene 203'7%”  204'7”  193'4%” 204'9%” 194’5” 178’ 2046” 17511” 183’'%” 186.45’ 173’7%” 
16 lb. hammer 
Wee «0. 163'9%4” 163’ 154’7” ecm ides! TPG he ee 155.7’ 171'1” 


NOTE: Marks in italic type are the best marks of the year made in conference championship meets. 
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The King of Sports 
OOTBALL which has become the most popular 
American sport bids fair to enjoy another year 
of prosperity. It has been demonstrated that the pub- 
lic has very little interest in professional football 
while its interest in school and college football is un- 
abated and even on the increase. 

Although the financial returns in some of the col- 
lege conferences last year showed a falling off, yet 
throughout the college and high school world the re- 
turns were greater than those of the preceding year. 
The American public likes its football and everyone is 
eagerly awaiting the opening of the 1929 season. 

Certain cynical sports writers insist that the major- 
ity of our college players are hired surreptitiously or 
openly, but the facts would not substantiate these 
charges. Our school and college athletics are more 
purely amateur than any other sports in this country. 
Perhaps this accounts in part for the growth and in- 
terest in interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics. 

In this connection in the interests of uniform and 
equal competition, the directors of athletics in the In- 
tercollegiate Conference have agreed among them- 
selves that they will not use hired players, that they 
will not conduct employment bureaus for athletes, and 
that-they will not duplicate the work of the scholar- 
ship and loan fund committees which have been set 
up by the regularly constituted university authorities. 
Certain colleges admit that they have subsidized their 
football men. Others have countenanced the surrepti- 
tious subsidy of athletes but the majority of colleges 
are not in favor of hiring athletes either openly or 
secretly. In practically every college or university in 
America a proper agency conducts an employment 
bureau in the interests of those who need to maintain 
themselves in whole or in part while attending col- 
lege. This being true, there is really no reason why 
duplicate employment bureaus should be maintained 
to serve the athletes. Further, all of the colleges have 
provided scholarship and loan assistance for those 
who are in need of such help. Consequently, any boy 
who desires an education can receive help of this sort 
without depending upon the assistance of outside 
alumni groups or without aid from the athletic de- 
partments. 
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If all of the colleges will refrain from recruiting 
and subsidizing athletes the game will prosper ac- 
cordingly. 

There is no reason to be pessimistic about the fu- 
ture of American football. The majority of those who 
are administering school and college football are hon- 
est and have the best interests of the game and their 
institutions at heart. 


Responsibilities of the Coaching 
Profession 


ITH the tremendous changes taking place in 

athletics it becomes more and more apparent 
that if our school and college athletics are to prosper, 
the coaches as a class will be called upon to assume ad- 
ditional responsibilities in the matter of upholding 
and enforcing eligibility standards. The great im- 
provements that have taken place in the game in the 
last twenty-five years from the standpoint of conduct 
of the players on the field have been very largely due 
to the fact that the coaches have upheld high stand- 
ards of sportsmanship and have insisted that their 
players conduct themselves in the contests according 
to these standards. 


For the most part, however, the coaches have not 
as a body concerned themselves with eligibility mat- 
ters. It stands to reason that no faculty eligibility 
committee can guarantee that the men on the teams 
are eligible according to the conference or school 
association standards without the assistance of the 
men who are most closely connected with the sports 
activities. 

A state high school athletic association secretary 
recently told the writer that he had found that a great 
many of his high school coaches tried to place their 
athletes in the colleges where the said athletes might 
receive the highest and most flattering financial in- 
ducements. If the high school and college coaches 
would unanimously agree to discourage all forms of 
illegitimate recruiting, the effect on the game would 
be immediately noticeable. 


A manufacturer a few days ago suggested that 
many of the factories in his city that previously had 
sponsored athletic teams had given up all forms of 
industrial athletics because they had found that their 
rivals insisted on loading up their teams with outside 
players. A certain athletic club has discontinued its 
athletic teams because a rival club was spending on 
the average of $25,000 a year for the maintenance of 
its teams. The first club mentioned was forced either 
to meet the competition of the second club or abandon 
the game entirely. The club officers chose the latter 
course. Thousands of town baseball teams have been 
disbanded because their rivals imported paid players 
and set a competitive standard which the others could 
not approximate. If the practice of loading up col- 
lege teams with paid athletes grows, college athletics 
will ultimately decline. Here is a challenge to our 
different coaches’ associations which they cannot well 
ignore. 
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The Effect of Mechanical and Transpor- 
tation Improvements on Athletics 


NUMBER of men have in recent months made 

the statement that, since we have learned to 
use electricity and machinery, we as a people have 
more leisure time than any other people ever had. Mr. 
William D. Stout, the designer of the Ford monoplane, 
has pointed out that in the age of Pericles there were 
twenty slaves for every citizen and that the average 
American working man of today, due to the fact that 
he has 200 mechanical slaves working for him, has 
more comforts than had kings and millionaires a gen- 
eration ago. 

Harper Leech is the authority for the statement 
that “in America today the muscular power used in 
farming, mining, manufacturing, transport, and trade 
is not three per cent of the total power used. The 
rest comes from the burning of fuel or from falling 
waters.” He further suggests as a reason why our 
people have become interested in sports that this is 
“the normal reaction of the human race when freed 
from the restraints of toil, scarcity, and danger.” He 
also suggests “sports, play and luxury will be the out- 
standing features of the life of America from now 
on, because leisure is the consequence of power com- 
mand.” He further adds that “one investigator esti- 
mates the annual expenditure of the American people 
for sports, amusements, and luxuries which partake 
of the nature of play at $21,000,000,000 out of a total 
national income of about $90,000,000,000 per year.” 
He suggests, however, that “the increase in such ex- 
penditures is no more remarkable than the figures 
which show corresponding gains in education, health, 
longevity, and the shortening of working hours.” 

Here is a point that is frequently overlooked. Too 
many people are deluded into reasoning that if the 
Americans of today did not spend so much time and 
money in sports and recreation they would accord- 
ingly spend more time and money for other things. 
This does not necessarily follow. We need to remind 
such as these that when the Greek people devoted the 
greatest amount of time and energy to athletics, in 
that same period they also reached their highest 
points in culture. 

Everyone concerned with the future of athletics 
should consider how they may be kept on the highest 
plane rather than how they can be made less interest- 
ing and attractive. 


Baseball Fee Diamonds 


SAN FRANCISCO subscriber suggests that our 

modern cities might well establish fee baseball 
fields in the same manner that they have established 
municipal golf courses on which persons way play 
after paying a moderate greens fee. He estimates 
that in a city the size of San Francisco 1,000 teams 
could play one game a week on such a baseball field, 
thus accommodating 10,000 players and 400,000 spec- 
tators. An average golf course will not accommodate 
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more than 20,000 golfers a month. He further figures 
that the complete equipment of a ball player would not 
ever need to exceed $15.00 per player while the golfer 
would easily spend $70.00 per man. The income from 
players and spectators according to his figures would 
be $30,000 per year for lockers at $2.50 per month 
and $120,000 per year from 25c fees collected from 
10,000 players and $10,000 in concessions or a total of 
$160,000 income annually. 


There is really no more reason why our large cities 
should not provide suitable baseball playing space 
than there is that they should provide municipal golf 
courses. Golf, as pointed out by a leading athletic 
director some time ago, is the most expensive game 
both from the standpoint of time and money that 
our school and college students play. A boy can get 
a fine workout in baseball in one hour’s time at very 
little cost but it will require at least three hours’ time 
to play eighteen holes of golf and the cost of equip- 
ment will be greatly in excess of the cost of baseball 
equipment. Golf is a good game but there is no rea- 
son why we should neglect other good games such as 
baseball for golf. The main reason why the trend 
has swung toward golf is that golf courses are built 
by adults who are no longer able to play baseball and 
the youngsters who would play baseball if they could, 
do not have the money to provide the necessary play- 
ing space. 


Television and Football 


R. R. E. Sherwood in the July number of Scrib- - 
M ner’s magazine predicts that in the near future 
it will be possible for the American people to enjoy 
football games by the aid of television and the radio 
in their own homes. With the development of the 
radio and of television it is reasonable to believe that 
Mr. Sherwood’s prediction will come true. What then 
will be the effect of these inventions on college foot- 
ball? Some predicted that if the football games were 
broadcast the people would follow the progress of the 
games over the radio in their homes, but the atten- 
dance at football games has steadily increased in spite 
of the radio or as some believe because of the adver- 
tising which radio has given to football. 


Many of the colleges that are fortunate enough to 
possess stadiums seating large numbers of people have 
so wisely made provision for the comfort of the spec- 
tators that it is a pleasure to attend games in these 
stadiums. At others where there is traffic congestion 
and parking space is not available and where the com- 
fort of the spectators has not been provided for, un- 
less conditions are corrected the attendance will fall 
off when television has been perfected. Those in- 
trusted with the responsibility of administering col- 
lege athletics may well consider the changes that will 
take place in the next five years and plan wisely for 
the future. 
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The Way of the Winner 
By Knute Rockne 


—the New Revised, Greatly En- 
larged Edition. The Problems of 
Football made clear. 


“Thoughts are the Masters and 
the Thinkers are the doers.” 
—Confucius. 


Rockne, master of his own 


mind, impels you to clearness 
of thought, decision, action— 
results. 


“I think it is one of the most 
interesting and instructive books 
on football I have ever read. 
Rockne not only knows football 
with all its psychology but he 
knows how to put into print 
what he knows and makes it in- 
teresting. .. .” 


—GRANTLAND RICE. 
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The Baskeball Rules for 1929-30 


By Oswald Tower 


HESE comments on the changes 
in the Basketball Rules are 
written prior to the publication 
of the Guide to pave the way, so 
to speak, for the shock that such 
alterations may be destined to cause 
and to acquaint those who use the 
rules with the ideas that prompted 
the changes. Lest anyone become un- 
duly apprehensive, it may be stated at 
the outset that the Joint Committee 
has been most conservative this year 
and that there are no startling inno- 
vations in the new rules. It is mu- 
tually beneficial, however, to discuss 
such changes as have been made, set- 
ting forth the reasons therefor, in the 
hope that all will approach them from 
somewhat the same point of view and 
will get the spirit of the rules which 
is often fully as essential as a knowl- 
edge of the letter of the code. 








SW ALD TOWER has for a 

number of years edited the 
basketball rule books and has 
served as a member of the bas- 
ketball rules committees. In this 
issue he discusses the important 
rules changes that will affect the 
game in 1929 and 1930. 














The first change comes in Rule 6 
under “Duties of Officials.” This 
merely sanctions what has long 
been tacitly permitted and approved, 
namely, the double referee system 
whereby the umpire is largely re- 
sponsible for one side and one end of 
the court, with the referee covering 
chiefly the other side and end. The 
rules now specifically authorize the 
umpire to call held balls, out-of- 
bounds, all fouls and violations, and 
to toss the ball when held ball occurs 
near him. The Committee feels that 
games are more efficiently handled 
under some such division of territory. 
The referee is still chief officer in 
deciding when a goal has been made, 
in ordering time out, and in other 
matters where division of authority 
would be unwise. The officials are 
expected to cooperate in every pos- 
sible way, and although an official may 
be covering one part of the floor, he 
must be alert and ready to aid when 
the play is in another part of the 
court. 

Under the definition of “Running 
with the Ball,” Rule 7, Section 8, a 
statement has been inserted to am- 
plify the last sentence: “Due allow- 
ance is to be made for a player who 
catches the ball while running, pro- 
vided, in the judgment of the officials, 
he stops or gets rid of the ball as soon 
as possible.” For many years the 
rules have stated specifically what a 
player may do if he receives the ball 
while standing still, but it has been 
left to the judgment of the officials 
to decide how many steps should be 
permitted when the player receives 
the ball while he is in motion. This 
has been one of the weakest points in 
the rules so far as uniform decisions 
are concerned; one group of officials 
has been so lenient that the worst 
kind of holding and charging have en- 
sued from these plays, whereas an- 
other group has been so strict that 
players have found it physically im- 
possible to stop or get rid of the ball 
within the limits allowed. In the hope 
of improving this situation the Com- 
mittee has discussed at great length 
and finally adopted the following: 

“In general, a player who is in 
rapid motion when he receives the ball 
should be permitted a _ two-count 
rhythm in coming to a stop or in get- 
ting rid of the ball, the first count 
occurring as one foot strikes the floor 
after he receives the ball, and the 
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Type LCE24 Floodlight Projector 
represents the latest advance in. floodlighting practice. 
It is designed to utilize the maximum amount of the 
light of the lamp. This increased efficiency allows large 
areas to be lighted with a smaller number of projectors, 
witha corresponding decrease in installation cost, light- 
ing load, and maintenance costs. 


The cast aluminum alloy case of the LCE24 flood- 
light is dust-tight and weatherproof. The large radir 
ating surface makes ventilation unnecessary. 


Recommendations for lighting any type of athletic 
field will be furnished upon receipt of detailed plans. 


Type LCE24 ¢ 





Complete information will be sent upon request. 
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Are Your Lockers 


SAFE? 


Yes — Absolutely! 
Because we use the 


DUDLEY 


Combination Lock 





UCH is the answer of Univer- 
sities and Colleges using this 
lock. Here are a few schools 
that have adopted the Dudley 
and, therefore, appreciate Dudley 
protection: 


University of Michigan 
University of Illinois 
Ohio State University 
Northwestern University 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Indiana 
University of lowa 
University of California 
Notre Dame University 
Brown University 
Drake University 
University of Nebraska 
Purdue University 
Georgia Tech 
A sample of this popular pick proof 
lock will be sent you for free exam- 
ination. Your copy of our 1929 coast 


to coast football schedule is also ready. 
Simply fill out and mail this coupon. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. 410 
26 N. Franklin, Chicago 


[] Send me sample Dudley Padlock for 
free examination. 
(10 Send me your football schedule. 
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other count as the other foot strikes 
the floor, or as both feet strike the 
floor simultaneously. If after so do- 
ing, one foot is in advance of the 
other, the rear foot shall be considered 
the pivot foot; but if neither foot is 
in advance of the other, he may lift 
either foot, but must get rid of the 
ball before that foot touches the floor 
again, or he may jump with both feet, 
but must get rid of the ball before 
either foot touches the floor again.” 

Under most conditions the fore- 
going statement gives the maximum 
allowance that should be made. While 
it is hoped that this is going to be 
helpful, the committee looks upon the 
attempt as something of an experi- 
ment because running with the ball is 
a matter for sound judgment and will 
continue to be so, regardless of elab- 
orate attempts to cover every phase 
of it by written rules. Perhaps the 
best way to get uniform decisions 
upon it is by means of conferences 
among officials, coaches and players. 

In Rule 8, Section 5, we go back to 
a former ruling on jump balls at 
center and elsewhere: the jumpers are 
forbidden to touch the ball after it 
has been tapped out of the jumping 
circle until it has touched the floor or 
one of the other eight players. This 
change has been urged with increas- 
ing force for several years. As a 
consequence of this change, last year’s 
Rule 14, Section 11, about tapping 
and catching the ball on the second of 
two successive jump balls is no longer 
needed. The penalty for infraction of 
this new rule is a violation with loss 
of the ball to an opponent out of 
bounds. 


Closely related to the foregoing 
paragraph is the change in Rule 15, 
Section ld. The technical: fouls on 
the jump ball, such as tapping it on 
the way up, or leaving the circle be- 
fore the ball is tapped, are changed to 
violations. These have been cheap 
fouls; that is, they were infractions 
of a minor nature, rarely were inten- 
tional, and seldom deprived opponents 
of any advantage. They have been 
kept in the foul classification thus far 
because some people have felt that the 
jumping rules would be violated in- 
tentionally for the sake of causing 
an out of bounds ball. At present, 
however, sentiment seems to be over- 
whelmingly in favor of this change. 

It has always been the practice in 
basketball to count a goal for the team 
into whose basket the ball was thrown, 
regardless of which team throws the 
goal. There seems to be a great in- 
crease, however, in the number of free 
throws made at the wrong basket and 
it has seemed best to distinguish be- 
tween free throws and field goals in 
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this respect. Consequently Rule 9, 
Section 1, has been made to read: 
“A goal from the field shall count for 
the team into whose basket the ball is 
thrown.” A question and answer has 
been inserted to cover free throws into 
the wrong basket, placing the re- 
sponsibility on the referee to see that 
free throws are taken at the proper 
basket by the proper player. If a 
free throw is made at the wrong 
basket, and if the mistake is dis- 
covered before play has been resumed, 
tle throw is to be disregarded and the 
player given a throw at the proper 
basket. 

When a player has been fouled in 
the act of shooting, the ball is to go to 
center after the second free throw, if 
the field goal is made. The effect of 
this change in Rule 15, penalty for 
personal fouls, is to prevent a possible 
five points on this play. Under the 
former rule, a player fouled in the act 
of shooting might get his field goal, 
make his first free throw, miss the 
second free throw but score two points 
on his follow-up. It should be noted 
that the old rule obtains if the player 
misses his goal from the field; in 
other words, it is still possible to get 
one free throw and a follow-up if the 
field goal is missed. Although there 
have been many advocates of the idea 
that a player fouled in the act of 
shooting should have only one free 
throw if he makes his field goal, the 
sentiment of the country as a whole 
is decidedly against this plan. 

Despite the agitation last year 
about abolishing the center jump, no 
change has been made for the coming 
season. It is not a dead issue, how- 
ever, and an article appears in the 
Guide requesting coaches to experi- 
ment further with new methods of 
putting the ball into play. Our ques- 
tionnaire showed that opinion is di- 
vided upon the question of whether 
any change is necessary, and that 
there is further division among those 
who advocate a change as to what plan 
should be adopted. Further study is 
surely needed and perhaps from such 
study will come a plan better than any 
yet suggested. 





APTAIN L. B. PLUMMER, ath- 

letic director of the New Mexico 
Military Institute, has secured a 
year’s leave of absence to become a 
member of the Floating University. 
He expects to leave New York the lat- 
ter part of September and will tour 
Europe and cruise around the world, 
returning to New York in April. Cap- 
tain Plummer reports that his Junior 
track team experienced a most suc- 
cessful season, participating in nine 
meets without a defeat. 
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Trouble-free Mowing Equipment 
for Small or Large Schools 





OM Manila to Carlsbad, and from Winnipeg to Buenos Aires, 

over 2600 Country Clubs, City Parks and Schools are using 
Toro machinery for building and maintaining fine turf. Built up 
to rigid standards of material and workmanship, TORO Mowers 
are delivering efficient, economical service everywhere. 


The Silver Flash Hand Mower 


Exceptionally light running and light weight, pushed easily without 
fatigue. Built with mechanical precision, automatically oiled . .. outlasts 
two ordinary mowers. May be had with 8-blade reel for creeping bent lawns. 


The Toro Park Special is a 30-inch power mower with a cutting capacity 
of four to six acres a day. Most economical for cutting large lawns un- 
broken by obstructions. 





The Toro Park Junior 22” power mower is unequalled for cutting around 








close places and doing a clean job once over. 





Both the Park Special and Park Junior are powered with the 
Toro 134 H. P. single cylinder, air-cooled, 4-cycle motor. 


Toro Sickle Bar Attachment, for cutting tall grass and weeds, 
is easily interchangeable with the revolving reel on the Toro 
Park Special. 


Write for illustrated catalog of TORO Equipment 


3042-3178 Snelli Ave. 
Toro Manufacturing Co. “Minnepsis Man 


Service Stations in the following distribution cities. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA JACKSONVILLE 
CLEVELAND DETROIT CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
DES MOINES KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE CALGARY TORONTO BUENOS AIRES 
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Basketball Training and Prep- 
aration in Basketball 


By Ernest E. Bearg 
Washburn College 


Personal Equipment.— Good shoes 
are the prime requisite of a basketball 
player’s equipment and second in im- 
portance are wool sock feet. The 
shoes should have a good arch sup- 
port, should have a heavy, soft, rub- 
ber sole to act as a pad and shock 
absorber, and should fit well as to 
width and have enough length to pre- 
vent the great toe from striking the 
end of the shoe. Besides the shoes an- 
other essential item is a warm-up suit 
or sweat suit to be used when warm- 
ing up or when unoccupied during the 


practice periods—it prevents colds and 


stiff muscles and aids in conditioning. 

Clean equipment each week is not 
only sanitary but aids in building 
morale and spirit. 

Court Equipment.—To get the best 
results from the practice periods it 
is necessary to have all court equip- 
ment in first class condition. The lines 
should be clearly defined; the floor 
clean; the backboards white, clean and 
rigid; the basket afid nets in good 
condition and the balls properly in- 
flated. Careful supervision of such 
details has a stimulating effect on 
practices. 

Diet.—Wholesome, balanced meals 
well masticated and at regular times 
constitute a training diet. Care must 
be taken that plenty of vegetables, 
fruits and water are consumed to give 
proper elimination. 

Condition.—Basketball is a stren- 
uous, violent game and demands a 
strong heart and lungs, unlimited 
stamina and endurance to play at top 
speed for a whole game or even a 
major part of a game. An extended 
training period of several weeks be- 
fore hard scrimmage or games are 
played will in most cases equip the 
player with these physical qualifica- 
tions. 

The quick stops, turns and starts, 
the constant pounding and jumping on 
a board floor are indeed severe on 
joints, tendons and muscles. By five 
minutes of setting up exercises dur- 
ing the early season training period, 
many strains, sprains and pulled 
muscles and tendons may be avoided. 

I would recommend the following 
exercises : 

From an upright stance—Rising on 
toes, stretch arms up sideward and 
inhale to capacity; then lower and 
exhale. Ten times. 


Full squat and rise slowly five times. 

Full squat on one leg with other ex- 
tended in front and rise alternately, 
twice on each leg. 

Full bend with hands over head, 
knees straight till finger tips touch 
floor. Five times. 

From a prone position, with back 
and legs rigid, push up from floor; 
from hands, then fingers, four times 
each. 

Practice a front pivot, reverse pivot 
and various combinations of pivot to 
become acquainted with their use 
without losing a sense of direction. 

Care of Feet.—Unless careful at- 
tention is paid to the feet, blisters 
and sore feet will seriously handicap 
the players during the early season. 

Correct fitting shoes and wool sock 
feet with moderate work until the feet 
are toughened will prevent most 
trouble. However, toughening may be 
hastened by bathing the feet in salt 
water or a tannic acid solution, rub- 
bing with witch hazel and arnica, or 
painting with compound tincture of 
benzoin. Sore or tender spots may be 
protected by adhesive tape. 

Weight Chart—Weights are an ac- 
curate indicator of condition—a coach 
will find a weight chart a very useful 
aid in determining how much and hov 
hard his men should practice. 

Practice Periods. — Preliminary 
training may begin in middle October 
with three one-hour periods per week 
which are devoted to a thorough and 
detailed study of fundamentals and a 
constructive conditioning program. 
Scrimmage at this time would be 
harmful. 

Football men need a couple of weeks 
rest before reporting for practice. 

One and one-half to two-hour prac- 
tice sessions from Thanksgiving till 
the season starts six times per week 
will be necessary to put the team in 
condition and equip them in technique 
for the hard games. 

Afternoon practice periods gener- 
ally are preferred to night periods be- 
cause they permit better dieting and 
leave the evenings free for study pe- 
riods. 

While the practice period is no place 
for horseplay, the work should be so 
arranged that it is neither drudgery 
nor mere uninteresting technique; fre- 
quent changes in methods and a vari- 
ety of stunts add interest and spirit, 
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A SURE SIGN 
OF THE 


BEST IN FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


Designed by a famous coach who knows 
football and understands the needs of the 
players, the Rawlings-Zuppke line of equip- 
ment assures freedom, lightness and maxi- 
mum protection. 


You, as a coach, owe it to your men to in- 
spect this equipment. You can't go wrong 
in selecting it for your coming grid battles. 
It will see you through the season without 
casualties. Makes your team snappy and 
clean cut in appearance. Gives them con- 
fidence. 


See the Rawlings dealer; he will be pleased 
to show you this equipment. 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOG 
WILL BE 
MAILED ON REQUEST 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


8 West 37th St. 23rd & Lucas Ave. 717 Market St. 
New York St. Louis San Francisco 
_ & 4 Mo. Calif. 
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Athletic Ticket 


‘Headquarters’ 


Athletic Directors Know 
that Arcus Ticket Service is 
equal to all demands. They 
have complete confidence in 
our ability to supply tickets 
of every kind in any quan- 
tity — intelligently with dis- 
patch. 


Dated Reserved 
Seat Tickets 


—To diagram—the larg- 
est stadia have no terrors for 
us. We have completely 
met with the ticket-require- 
ments for some of Ameri- 
ca’s famous “lights’’; for 
noteworthy Army and Navy 
Games; and are called on, 
year by year, to supply all 
classes of tickets for Big Ten 
Conference Games, as well 
as hundreds of other Col- 
legiate and High School 
Events. 

Truly “Arcus” is recog- 
nized as “Headquarters” for 
Tickets by America’s leaders 
of Athletic Sports. Ask 
John Griffith! He knows. 

Get in touch with us as 
early as possible, for your 
own peace-of-mind. Send 
samples and state quantities, 
on which you wish us to 
quote. Or — indicate your 
needs in any way most con- 
venient to you. We will co- 
operate to the full. 


THE ARCUS 
TICKET CoO. 


340 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO 














thereby developing better perform- 
ance. According to the laws of learn- 
ing, the best results may be obtained 
by a change from drill to drill every 
twenty minutes. 

Preliminary drills in the order as 
we have found success in teaching the 
various fundamentals are listed below: 
Basket Shooting—Long Shots. 

1. Thorough explanation with dem- 
onstration. A few points each day 
with constant review until all points 
are mastered will give excellent 
results. 

2. Medium length hoop shots from 
outside the foul circle by about five 
boys at a time, working assiduously 
for perfection in form and technique. 
Continual explanation, demonstration 
and correction. 

3. After the candidate has acquired 
some degree of skill and technique 
from the stand position, have him step 
or pivot and shoot, increasing the 
timing rhythm, and insist that each 
shot be followed in for the rebound; 
in fact from now on every attempt 
at goal must be followed up. 

4. Moving shots. The player will 
lose most of his form when he first 
attempts moving shots, but persistent 
effort at form will soon reward the 
candidate with equally as good form 
from the moving as from a standing 
position. 

The candidate should start a fast 
dribble from mid-court until he meets 
an imaginary guard upon which he 
may come to a stop and shoot, or shoot 
from the run. 

He may use a pivot, dribble and 
shoot, or may fake a long shot against 
a charging guard, then by a quick 
start elude the guard and get a run- 
ning shot. 

He should purposely keep these 
shots from out in front where the 
angles, arches, and distances are 
familiar. 

5. Shooting against a guard. The 
candidate has now reached game con- 
ditions in his drills for form and he 
will again lose this form in his first 
efforts against a guard. Persistent 
efforts for poise, rhythm and form 
will in a short time replace his first 
harried, erratic, and ill-timed at- 
tempts. Accurate shooting comes only 
from rhythmical well coordinated and 
controlled muscles and cool judgment 
of distance and angle. 

An excellent exercise follows—A 
line of players behind the center of 
the court, one player on the side of 
the court and one guard near the 
basket. The side player passes the 
ball to the leader of the line, who ad- 
vances toward the basket by dribble 
or else he receives the ball as close 
as the guard permits and still get a 
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fairly unmolested shot. If the shooter 
recovers he makes a basket attempt, if 
the guard recovers he passes to the 
side player and follows his pass to the 
next man occupying that position— 
the shooter now becomes the next 
guard and play is resumed and the 
shooter goes to guard, the side player, 
to the end of the line. 

6. Angle shots for the backboard 
and corner shots. Develop these as 
above. 

Short Shots—tThis is a most im- 
portant item, for most close games 
turn on the missed close shots. Short 
shooting may be developed much the 
same as the long shots with just as 
definite a technique and in which no 
exceptions should be allowed. 

1. The explanation and demonstra- 
tion—Slow work for form and a 
study of backboard angles and re- 
bounds. 

2. A line of players on the side line 
—the leader breaks toward the basket 
and receives the pass a step from the 
basket for his short shot. 

3. Hard dribble and shot from 
various angles. 

4. Add short shots to every stunt, 
such as pivot drills, passing drills, re- 
bounds, etc. Particularly in exercise 
of long shots, each candidate should 
work after a miss until he has made 
a short shot on the rebound. 

Free Throws.—Develop as above. 
Interest may be sustained by charting 
attempts for a period and by contests 
between players or groups of players. 

Dribble—Explanation and demon- 
stration. 

Slow practice to get finger and 
wrist action and rhythm of the re- 
bound from the floor. 

Blindfold player and have him 
dribble to get touch without seeing 
the ball. 

Speed up—alternate hands—attach 
to other stunts. 

Passing.—After explanation of va- 
rious passes to be used, add them to 
other stunts. 

Accurate ball handling and passing 
may be developed by forming a circle 
with men six feet apart; put half as 
many guards in the center; use a 
single specified pass and a guard, who 
intercepts, replaces the man who made 
the pass. 

Again—Place five men on each side 
of the floor six feet apart; Numbers 
1-3-5-7-9 on one side, 2-4-6-8-10 on 
other side. No. 1 uses a long pass to 
2 who starts across the floor to meet 
the pass. Number 1 follows the pass 
and receives the ball by a short pass 
from 2, who then passes by a short 
pass to 3 who makes a long pass to 
4, and then play continues down the 
line. As the players make and re- 
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XPERTS Claim the new Spalding Official Basket 
Balls are the finest basket balls that ever 
dropped through the iron hoop. 

They are the first valve balls that can honestly 
claim perfect balance. They have no “heavy spot.” 
Because of the Spalding patented counter balance 
bladder they won’t come to rest on the valve side 
after rolling or dropping. They are as true as the 
love in best-selling novels. They have no dead 
spot, even though they are dropped squarely on 
the valve, because there is a patented rubber pad 
which allows no metal to come in contact with the 
outside casing. 

The official balls are all valve balls. They are 
made both laced and laceless. 

The M-V and M-V-C are made of the world’s 


Official 
Basket 
Balls” 
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finest pebbled grain leather, specially tanned in 
the Spalding tannery at Leeds, England. After 
tanning, this leather is shipped to the Spalding 
factory in Brooklyn, where it is fashioned into the 
best of basket balls. The M-V and M-V-C, lined 
or unlined, come all ready to inflate. 


The Official Balls called the D-V and D-V-C are 


the 100% American cousins of the M-V and M-V-C. 


The D-V and D-V-C are made of the best grade 
American pebbled grain leather. They are doudle- 
lined and double-laced. They are made by the same 
master workmen who make the M-V and M-V-C. 

Spalding outfits many of the best basket ball 
teams in the Country. Write for a Spalding Basket- 
ball Booklet illustrating uniforms and other 


equipment in color. © 1929, A.G.S.&B. 


Stores in all Principal Cities 
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| greg coaches specify Blue Rib- 
bon Supporters because they are 
honestly made, no skimping of mate- 
rial; they are correctly designed, 
assuring free movement. Blue Ribbon 
Supporters can be depended upon at 
all times to give ample protection no 
matter how strenuous the game. 


NOTE: The Johnson Knee Brace made by us 
has kept many a star player in the game. We give 
special attention to rush orders and in past seasons 
have filled many telegraph orders for this item. 


Jockey Straps Knee Guards 


(8 styles) El i ‘ 
Knee Caps, Anklets so — 
Johnson Knee ‘ °B er Uap 
Braces Braces 
Wrestling Elastic Bandages 
Supporters Elastic Stockings 
BENNETT-LANDON WEB CO. 


Inc. 
2430 N. Oakley Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Blue Ribbon 
Athletic Supporter 
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ceive their passes they exchange sides 
of the floor. This exercise may be 
speeded up and by using various 
passes becomes quite a ball handling 
test. 


Turns, Pivots, Feints, Starts. — 


1. Reverse pivots—develop by using 
a trailer. 

2. Front pivots — Develop by a 
player using a fast dribble) for the 
basket followed by a guard—the drib- 
bler makes a stop front pivot to the 
outside to allow guard to go by; then 
makes an unmolested shot for the 
basket. 


3. Combinations of pivots, feints 
and starts. Place forward with ball 
in center of court; guard in front; 
let player attempt by a combination of 
feints, starts and pivots to elude the 
guard and break for a close-in shot. 

4. Add these stunts to other funda- 
mentals. 

Individual Defense-——No defensive 
system can function well unless the 
individuals are able successfully to 
guard an opponent at all times. 

1. Develop ability to guard one 
man who does not have the ball, 
teach the value of the inside position, 
footwork and watching the ball. The 


System in 
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coach can take the ball and set two 
players out on the floor, one a for- 
ward, the other a guard. When the 
forward has succeeded in breaking 
free the ball is passed to him for a 
shot. 

2. Develop ability to guard a for- 
ward with the ball who still may 
dribble—also a forward who has used 
his dribble and stopped. 

3. Develop ability to break up or 
guard a dribble. 

4. Develop ability to guard man out 
of bounds. 

5. Then practice stunt Number 1 
with four men; then put two for- 
wards with ball in center of the court 
faced by two guards. 

6. Then send 
against two guards. 

When individual defense has been 
developed, then the candidates may be 
given the team work and problems of 
defense. Drill to perfect the indi- 
vidual performances will occupy the 
early practice periods, but as soon as 
possible the coach may begin with the 
main details of his offense and de- 
fense. Individual drills must con- 
tinue throughout the season for as the 
individual becomes more expert the 
team efficiency will rise in proportion. 


Basketball 


three forwards 


By Dr. H. C. Carlson 
University of Pittsburgh 


jects to some system. All work 

is practically systematized nowa- 
days. Basketball has advanced to a 
place where numerous systems now 
prevail. Basketball offensive systems 
went through the stage of individual 
effort to the long pass and shot. 
came a fast cut with a long pass and 
shot. In sequence, came the close up, 
two man offensive with a pass, cut and 
return pass. It is interesting to note 
in different parts of the country the 
different nomenclature of this two 
man offensive. It is variously known 
as the “shuttle play,” the “two man 
triangle,” the “return pass” and also 
“the one-two pass.” 

Further evolution of basketball of- 
fensives has carried us through vari- 
ous types of three man offensives. 
Later came various four man offen- 
sives and now we come to a place 
where almost every team has five man 
offensives. 

A good offensive system can mini- 
mize defensive work. Possession of 
the ball comes under offensive work 
and it is the best defense. If the ball 


Pires te some all of us are sub- 


Later 


is in your possession, the opposition 
cannot score. It is almost inconceiv- 
able to build a defense to keep the 
opposition from scoring. However, an 
offense may be built to keep posses- 
sion of the ball almost indefinitely. 
On the defense, you must adapt your- 
self to the thrusts of the opposition. 
Conversely, the opposition must adapt 
themselves to your offense. Basket- 
ball is a game of habit, and we play 
as we practice. We may form habits 
of offense that magnify possession of 
the ball. We may form the habit of 
not losing possession of the ball with- 
out a good scoring chance. It is hard 
to conceive of habits of defense, for we 
must meet a different offense in al- 
most every game. 

In building our offensive systems, 
we must consider every step in the 
evolution of offenses. There is a bio- 
logical law: ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny, i.e., each individual repre- 
sents the history of the race. So it 
is in basketball. Every system as far 
as it is advanced should include every 
step of preceding development. First, 
individual ability, later the combina- 
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“Finest Ball for SHAPE _— 
STAMINA I have ever seen” 


Coach 


: ea 


Notre Dame 


Demonstrating to his team 

the true bouncing 
qualities of the 

7GK 
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The D&M 
No. 76K 


George E. Keogan 


Coach, Notre Dame 


OFFICIAL 
Basket Ball 


Here’s the Ball for a winning team. IT’S ROUND 
AND IT STAYS ROUND. George E. Keogan, 
after the most rigid tests, says it’s the finest Basket Ball he 
has ever seen. 

If you are interested in specifications, note these points: 
Leather, non-stretch, matched selected pebbled grain cowhide, 
specially tanned. Bladder, valve type true shape. Lacing, new 
type flush lacing, lies absolutely smooth. Lining, the new 
D&M CrissXCross lining of tough non-stretch fabric, two 
layers each, with wearing strength at right angles to the 
other. Keeps the 7 GK in perfect shape through unusually 
















RETAIL 


$21 


D&M 7 GK. 


NEW YORK 





Showing the New 
D&M Criss X Cross 
Lining of Du-Ply 
Non-Stretching Fabric 


long service. Read again what Notre Dame's famous 
coach says about the shape and stamina of the 
It’s the SCORING ball. 


NEW UNIFORMS 
Nothing like snappy new uniforms to put pep and speed into 
a team. See the new D&M outfits — they'll make a hit with 
players and fans alike. 
Basket balls — uniforms — shoes — get the Lucky Dog kind. 
They'll bring you luck. 


Write for a sample section of the new D&*M CrissXCross Fabric — 
the Lining that is making the 7GK the most talked-of Ball of the season 
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THE LATEST AND MOST 
COMPLETE TEXT BOOK 
ON THE GREATEST COL- 
LEGE SPORT 


FOOTBALL 
COACHES 
PLAYERS 


GLENN S. WARNER 


HIS is the only football 

book diagraming and ex- 
plaining a full set of plays from 
the “Two wing back” formation 
which is being adopted by the 
leading coaches and which was 
used so successfully last fall by 
such prominent teams as Illinois, 
Missouri, Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, the Navy and 
Stanford. 


Some of the subjects treated are: 

Equipment of the players. 

Equipment of the practice field. 

Training and the treatment and pro- 
tection of injuries. 

Chapters dealing exhaustively with 
each of the rudiments of the game. 

Line play. 

Chapters on how to play each posi- 
tion on the team. 

Football practice and how to con- 
duct it. 

Systems of signals — The Huddle 
and Starting signals. 

Scouting. 

Psychology. 

Offense, containing pictures and dia- 
grams of full sets of plays from 
three of the very latest formations 
with descriptions of each play. 

Defense. 

Generalship. 

Mr. Warner does not describe other 

systems used by other coaches but 

gives to his readers without reserve 
the benefit of his thirty-three years 
successful coaching experience and 
explains his methods and the plays 
he has used and is still using. The 
whole so-called Warner system is 
laid bare to his readers. 

Over two hundred large pages with 
over fifty illustrations. 


Price Five Dollars 


For sale by sporting goods dealers or 
will be sent postpaid if orders are 
sent direct to the author and pub- 
lisher, 


G. S. Warner 
175 Madrono Ave. 
Palo Alto, Calif. 
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tion of two man offensives, then the 
three, four, and five man offensives. 
To teach a system you must have 
a thorough grasp of it. You must 
anticipate all possible variations from 
the regular system. When you have 
divided the system into its integral 
parts, you have a thorough grasp of it. 
The integral parts should be put in the 
order of importance and frequency in 
which they are apt to come into use 
in the game. This outline should be 
followed in practice each day. This 
form of practice will be more efficient 
and a lot of lost energy will be saved. 
Plenty of energy and enthusiasm are 
dissipated in aimless practice. With 
orderly outline of the system, the fun- 
damentals may be practiced each day: 
As the fundamentals of the game 
are practiced in going through the in- 
tegral parts of the system, so the sys- 
tem itself is practiced. After going 
through the practice outline, the sys- 
tem in toto may be practiced. In this 
manner both fundamentals and system 
may be driven home daily. The play- 
ers will practice with more pep be- 
cause they think they are doing dif- 
ferent things. As a matter of fact, 
they will be practicing their system 
under different guises all the while. 
There are a number of teams that 
practice most of their time on plays 
that come up less than one tenth of 
the time. By a regular outline of 
the integral parts of a system, they 
may be arranged and practiced in pro- 
portion to their occasions for use. 
The use of an outline of the integral 
parts of a system also tends to give 
a clearer picture of the system. After 
a clear idea of the system is obtained, 
then it must be improved by opposi- 
tion. A system to be good must stand 
the test of competition. The harder 
the opposition, the better the system 
must prove to be. However, it is not 
fair to subject your system to superior 
opposition at first. With a clear pic- 
ture established, passive resistance 
must first be encountered. As in foot- 
ball, so in basketball, there should be 
dummy scrimmage, with only obstruc- 
tion to slow up the action. After 
dummy scrimmage, should come the 
weakest kind of active opposition. As 
knowledge of the system grows and in 
proportion to confidence established, 
the opposition should be strengthened. 
With scrimmage among team mates 
care should be exercised to avoid petty 
animosities. Basketball players are 
not unlike individuals in other activi- 
ties. A little incident may occur, 
which in itself is nothing, or a player 
may magnify a little thoughtlessness. 
The incident may be kept secret and 
grow in mind until it is a real wrong. 
This leads to misinterpretation of 
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other incidents and finally general mis- 


understandings. It is time well spent 
to allow no unpleasant incidents to be 
carried over until the next day. With 
this in mind it is not well to have your 
best teams scrimmage against each 
other. A good plan is to have the first 
and third teams scrimmage together. 
The second and fourth teams may play 
against each other. In this manner 
the opposition will not be so deter- 
mined and more confidence will be 
generated. 

When sterner opposition is required 
in preparation for later games, out- 
side teams may be encountered. Town 
teams generally rise to greater heights 
when given a chance to play against 
school teams. While this opposition 
gives more practice, the entire squad 
is getting its experience in being more 
united against the enemy. It is nec- 
essary to the success of the team to 
have every boy who sits on the bench 
pulling for the team. The boy on the 
bench who is heart and soul for the 
team’s success, will sometime be a 
regular. 

With the individual off ‘a a proper 
start, ‘we come to the development of 
the team’s system. One system is suf- 
ficient for any team. Basketball is a 
hard game to shift from one system to 
another, because it is a game of habit. 
It is well for the coach to realize that 
if his team can grasp one system 
properly, he and his team are doing 
their jobs well. One of the common 
mistakes of a young coach is to switch 
horses in mid-stream. His team may 
have a run of success and then lose a 
game or so. He immediately feels 
that he must radically change his sys- 
tem, rather than go slow. Further, 
a young coach may feel that he has 
been thoroughly scouted and so he 
tries to change his system. Rather 
than fooling the opposition he fools 
his team, because of “half-baked’’ 
preparation. After adversity, changes 
may be indicated, but it is well to go 
slowly at this time. A review of the 
system with renewed mental vigor will 
often chase away doubts of the efficacy 
of a tried and proven system. 

A system, to be worth while, must 
be within the grasp of every player. 
A simple system, mastered and under- 
stood by all, is of more use than a 
complex system only partly under- 
stood. The latter system will cause 
hesitancy of execution and loss of 
confidence. The best systems some- 
times do not identify themselves as 
systems. In this type of system, the 
boys play with abandon and dash that 
almost seems to belittle systematic 
play. A team may evolve through a 
simple system and later grasp a more: 
complex and more effective system. 
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United States © Rubber Company 


Keds 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 








Winning 
team 


insuranee... 
Make Keds your policy 


You will soon call out candidates. You'll soon 
know your chances of having a winning team 
this year. 

Protect your boys against arch strain and sore 
feet that may easily ruin any team. 

Take out insurance—try to get each and every 
boy on the basketball and tennis teams to equip 
himself with a couple of pairs of Keds. 

For tennis a good “policy” is Keds Triumph 
Oxfords. They are being worn this year by the 
United States Davis Cup Team. Keds Triumph 
Oxfords have a special last and crepe soles that pro- 
tect the foot from stone bruises. They’re light and 
comfortable and a special toe-strip resists wear. 

For basketball, Keds Spring-Step is popular all 
over the country. It has an arch cushion which 
relieves foot-strain, a cushion heel seat of sponge 
rubber which protects the whole system from the 
shock of sudden stops. Keds Spring-Step has a 
wide instep stay, a non-chafing flare top, a ““Feltex”’ 
insole. Of course the sole is skidproof. A ribbed 
gum toe strip and eyelets that won’t pull out, give 
longer wear. 

And back of each and every Keds is the United 
States Rubber Company with its years of special- 
ization in the manufacture of canvas-top, rubber- 
soled footwear for every indoor sport and outdoor 
activity. 

Your local dealer carries Keds and will be glad 


to get for you any Keds that your team needs. 
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First Aid Kit 
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Special School Price 
$8.75 


Complete—Filled with 19 
items. 
All the remedies needed to give 
first aid treatment to any 
Athletic Injury 





Athletic Ball Cleaner 


Cleans and renews leather cover 
of Footballs, Basketballs and 


all leather goods 


35c¢ 


Made by the makers of 
Athletic Liniment 


Order from your 
Athletic Goods Dealer 


The Cramer Chemical Co. 
Gardner, Kansas 














Without system, a team may be as 
a ship without direction. A team with 
its aggregate ability may be very suc- 
cessful without a system. A great 
many upsets may be due to this team’s 
failing at certain times to work to- 
gether. No system can assure the 
winning of every game, but it gives 
a certain direction in which to work. 
A system will make a team more con- 
sistent and cause fewer upsets. To 
work on a definite system is bound to 
cause improvement. This improve- 
ment should increase as the season 
progresses. The signposts of improve- 
ment are the integral parts of the sys- 
tem. And these signposts point to 
success rather than mediocrity. 

Continuity of action should be a 
requisite of each system. This is the 
factor that makes a system superior 
to a set of plays. With the use of 
plays only, there is apt to be a too ap- 
parent stopping when a play fails. 
There seems to be a jam and the play 
must start over. This increases the 
determination of the defense and un- 
dermines the confidence of the offense. 
With continuity of action, the stop- 
ping of the offense is not so notice- 
able. The defense is not allowed to 
get set and must keep on the defense 
physically and mentally. The use of 
the outline in practice makes it easier 
to switch to each possibility quickly in 
a game. With the outline points ar- 
ranged in order of possibility of use, 
there is proper emphasis placed on 
each point. The quick switching to 
different possibilities speeds up the 
continuity of action. 

The system should include defensive 
possibilities in case the ball is inter- 
cepted. The men should be spread 
out ahead and behind the ball. Pos- 
session of the ball may be emphasized 
with men in both offensive and de- 
fensive halves of the floor. The 
passer, being unable to pass into of- 
fensive territory, feels secure in the 
knowledge that he may always pass 
safely back into defensive territory. 
This feeling eliminates many wild 
passes and different team mates in- 
crease their confidence. Without sys- 
tem, a good man may not handle the 
ball for long intervals. Every player 
should have the feel of the ball often 
during the game. This may bring the 
handicap of the inferior player han- 
dling the ball too often, but it will 
be compensated by his improvement. 
Sometime, he may come through when 
the superior player fails. For this 
reason, a coach may well afford to 
include five men in his offense. 

Without the proper background, it 
is almost impossible for the new coach 
to adopt some other person’s system 
in toto. He must live through a regu- 
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lar evolution of basketball offense. A 
simple system should come first with 
all possible variations defined and il- 
lustrated. As in any occupation, one 
idea will give birth to many other 
ideas. Some ideas must be discarded 
as impracticable; others require 
further amplification. The great ath- 
letic coaches are always playing with 
pencils and paper. Athletic hieroglyph- 
ics have been scrawled on enough 
paper to cover all the space in the 
office of every professor in the coun- 
try. Every coach, to be successful, 
must go through these figures the year 
’round. In most cases, he does not 
understand or desire to understand the 
other fellow’s work. His work and 
his system are best suited to his own 
needs. Someone may give him the 
germ of an idea, but it must be de- 
veloped by him. 

Systems in basketball are here to 
stay. They show th: trend of effi- 
ciency demonstrated in other activi- 
ties. Get out your pencil and start 
your perennial sport. 





Team Speed in Football 

(Continued from page 7) 
when on defense. They must learn to 
start by watching the ball out of the 
corner of the eye. Have two linemen 
take the defensive; set one on the 
left and one on the right of the ball. 
Have a coach over the ball. When the 
ball moves, the line men charge. As 
soon as the first two charge, two more 
men take their place. Vary in moving 
the ball so that the men have to hold 
their positions different lengths of 
time. This will prevent defensive line 
men being drawn offside and will in- 
sure a good, quick charge under any 
conditions. 

One of our famous Civil War gen- 
erals made the remark that the side 
won that got the most men at a given 
point first. In football speed, and 
especially starting speed, is the one 
thing that puts the most men at a 
point first. 





Simplifying the Football 
System 
(Continued from page 10) 
surpassed and they made more yards 
from scrimmage in their own terri- 
tory. The game ended nothing to 
nothing. 

This is one example of what sim- 
plicity can do in coaching. Many high 
school coaches could make the work 
easier for the men if they would not 
go offense mad and wish to put in 
every long gain play pulled in Amer- 
ica. It is a great deal more fun for 
the coach, I admit, and it may be that 
is what he wants. 














E’LL just bet that there’ve been times in the 

stress of a big game when slashing off-tackle 
drives and cruel “one yard to go” plays have sent 
your best men limping to the sidelines—times 
when you've heartily wished that your stars were 
protected by coats of mail. 

Of course, medieval casque and greave and 
breastplate haye no place on the gridiron. But 
there are football uniforms that give fully ade- 
quate protection —and yet have none of armor’s 
heaviness and awkwardness. And that’s the kind 
Reach makes! 

We have spent many an hour within hand’s 
reach of scrimmages from one coast to the other, 
in colleges, prep schools, and grammar schools. 
We have talked to coaches, to players, studied 


OF A THOUGHT 
IN A COACH’S MIND 
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conditions of every style of play............ 

And from this experience, we have learned how 
to build into Reach uniforms only those protec- 
tive features that are necessary. Nothing more. 
Reach uniforms don’t hamper and gripe. They 
are light enough for “Galloping Ghosts” and pro- 
tective enough for smashing “five-yard” fullbacks. 

The Reach line fits the demands of your sports 
budget just as it fits the demands of the game. 
Prices are such that you can outfit your teams 
effectively even at low cost. 

See the many different types of uniforms at the 
nearest Reach dealer’s. And the well-known 
Reach footballs, too. Or write to us. We'll be glad 
to send you all the additional information you 


may need, © 1929, A. }. R., W. & D., Ine. 
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Where will you 


stop in 


CHICAGO? 


2 te ee 


= 


“ca cst i 


HOTEL 
SHERMAN— 


of course! 


In Chicago, Hotel Sherman is 
athletic headquarters. The In- 
tercollegiate Conference is held 
here, year after year .. . Room 
rates are reasonable . . . from 
$2.50 single and $4.00 double . . . 
the location is convenient . . . at 
Randolph, Clark, Lake and La- 
Salle Streets . . . and if you 
drive, there’s the new garage 
which permits you to... 


Drive your car right into 
Hotel Sherman 


The majority of stars and 
coaches in all branches of sports 
stop at Hotel Sherman! 


Where will YOU stop in 
Chicago? 


at 


HOTEL SHERMAN, 


of course! 
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Football Training Problems 


By S. E. Bilik, M. D. 


E are off! Pigskins soaring 
WV to the clouds, eager young- 

sters cavorting on the grid- 
irons, “I mean _ business’-visaged 
coaches literally bursting with bril- 
liant plans for the forthcoming cam- 
paign—all hail the football season of 
1929! 

There they are, forty, or fifty, or 
sixty gladiators, boys who will make 
or break the season . . . and the coach. 
Some of them downright “palookas,” 
most of them “fair to middlin’,” a 
few “right smart ones,” perhaps a 
“star” or two,—this is all there are. 
There will be no more; there most 
likely will be less. As the campaign 
progresses, casualties of all sorts are 
certain to thin the ranks and leave 
gaping holes. Soft-hearted parents, 
steel-hearted deans, illness, injuries 
(the gods be with us!) will carry off 
many an invaluable “jewel.” How to 
conserve his limited battling forces 
is a problem which no experienced 
coach slights. Magnificent stadia, 
impressive and lucrative schedules, 
brilliant football technique, and the 
most earnest coaching efforts total 
naught if the chief performers are 
disabled or missing. Though your 
name be Robert Carl Zuppke or Knute 
Rockne, you cannot win champion- 
ships with cripples or “palookas.” 
Next to food an army’s mainstay is 
a well-functioning medical corps; 
next to availability of good material, 
the coach’s most vital asset is a good 
trainer. 

I appreciate that the above is mere 
re-hash to the older coaches. It is 
only the comparatively “green” coach 
who tends to overemphasize the im- 
portance of coaching and ignores the 
problems of training. Bitter experi- 
ence soon enough drives home the ab- 
solute indispensability of thorough 
conditioning and intelligent care of 
athletic injuries. 

We cannot overstress the latter. It 
is vital. It is indispensable. It is a 
moral duty we owe the boys and their 
parents who entrust their children in 
our care—the boys who toil and broil, 
and risk life and limb, and deny them- 
selves the hundred and one things 
which are a part of their daily lives, 
but which scientific training rules 
rigidly forbid, all for the glory of 
their Alma Mater. It is they, and 
they alone, who fill the coffers of the 
athletic associations. True enough, 
the gate money is spent on the boys, 
but let us make certain that a fair 


share of it is spent in the proper care 
of their health. A well-known coach 
writes: “I suppose you have seen by 
the papers that I have accepted the 
position as track coach and trainer at 
the University of Went down 
there last week to look over the ‘lay 
of the land’ and was shocked to find 
that their training equipment amounts 
to nil. In the past practically no at- 
tention has been paid to training. 
.’ Comment is superfluous. 

Fortunately, situations of this kind 
are getting quite rare. The vast ma- 
jority of those controlling school ath- 
letic activities are today paying as 
much attention to training and the 
care of injuries as they are to coach- 
ing. It should therefore be no sur- 
prise to hear that there are any num- 
ber of trainers drawing salaries rang- 
ing from four to eight thousand dol- 
lars a year. In many schools, where 
the budget does not permit the en- 
gagement of the services of even a 
part time trainer, the coach acts as 
trainer, and this is advantageous, pro- 
viding that the man assuming the 
double role appreciates the responsi- 
bility and makes a study of the rudi- 
ments of training and the treatment 
of athletic injuries. My friend, Dave 
Morey, of Middlebury and Auburn 
fame, who is starting the year at 
Bates, has preferred to train his 
charges himself, but then he has al- 
ways hankered to be a physician. 
Where multiple duties prevent the 
coach from doing his own training, 
arrangement may be made with some 
willing members of the faculty to act 
as the “medical corps.” Or in a pinch, 
the duties may be assigned to an in- 
telligent undergraduate. Encourage 
the latter to study some one of the 
books on training. 

Start the season with a well-stocked 
first aid cabinet. Adhesive, gauze rol- 
ler bandges, sterile gauze for dressing 
wounds, ankle roller bandages to pre- 
vent sprains, mercurochrome, unguen- 
tine, smelling salts, aromatic spirits 
of ammonia, tannic acid solution for 
hardening the skin of the feet, medi- 
cated alcohol, foot powder, “hot” lini- 
ment, “gym-itch” ointment, sponge 
rubber, felt—these few items may be 
considered as absolute indispensabili- 
ties. A twenty-five dollar investment 
in training supplies may save you 
thousands of dollars in seasonal reve- 
nue. 

Minimum equipment for a small 
high school should include: 
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SCHOOL PRICE 


GUARANTEED 
For One Full Game 

















KEN-WEL’S of icat 


No. 1000 


BASKET BALL 














KEN-WEL SPORTING GOODS COMPANY, Inc. 
Creators and manufacturers of the famous Holly: 
wood Basketball Pants and Green Dragon Basketball 


Shoes 


A remarkable value for high schools— 
Built for speed and stamina—It is double 
lined, official, with counter-sunk valve 
and perfect shape. Buy them through 


your local dealer. 
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An Ointment 
To Stimulate 
Cellular Repair 


Removes Soreness 
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Relieves Pain 


Free Samples For 
Athletic Directors 
Coaches, Trainers 


The Lyndon Chemical Co. 


Dayton, Ohio 
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2 rolls adhesive tape, 5 yds. by 
a baa he ae eae $2.10 

1 doz. gauze roller bandages, 2 
re 75 

6 boxes sterile gauze for dress- 
Ts he ee aad 6's 64 oa 06% 45 
1 quart “hot” liniment......... 1.50 
1 pint mercurochrome ......... 1.00 
DD I hos addins cae 1.50 
1 lb. tannic acid, powdered..... 1.25 
1 doz. foot powder (cans)...... .80 
1 jar smelling salts............ 35 

4 oz. aromatic spirits of am- 
CE ca ek eee seka oan he» v0 25 
2 pints medicated alcohol....... 50 
1 can “gym-itch” ointment..... 75 
Se etbices ndebbddesasees 1.40 
1 sheet sea foam sponge rubber. 2.00 
5 dozen ankle roller bandages... 6.00 
$20.60 


Of course, the larger the school, and 
the greater the number of candidates 
on the squad, the more first aid sup- 
plies will be needed. There ought to 
be a number of therapeutic lamps and 
a good baker as the minimum equip- 
ment of a training room. 

Let’s get back to the boys. Here 
they are in the locker room, dressing 
lightly to go on the field for their first 
workout. Next to the showers I have 
a galvanized iron wash tub filled with 
water in which has been dissolved a 
pound of powdered tannic acid. In 
turn, each boy is asked to step bare- 
footed into the tub and soak his feet 
in the solution. Tannic acid is an 
astringent and tends to harden the 
skin. Due to the summer lay-off, the 
skin of the feet softens. The friction 
incidental to running irritates the 
tender skin resulting in painful chaf- 
ing and a crop of blisters. To antici- 
pate and thus avoid this disability, 
care is taken to thoroughly toughen 
the skin of the feet at the start of.a 
training season. Most trainers favor 
the following routine: soak the feet 
in tannic acid solution; allow to dry; 
paint feet with plain tincture of ben- 
zoin, the gummy part of which forms 
a protective layer over the skin; allow 
to dry; sprinkle feet with foot powder 
or zinc stearate. Repeat the treat- 
ment for three successive days, or un- 
til feet are properly toughened. 
Chafed parts of the feet should be 
thickly painted with tincture of ben- 
zoin and then covered with strips of 
adhesive to prevent further friction. 

Now the boys are on the field and 
the coach begins his program of spe- 
cial calisthenics aiming to condition 
the body and inure it to punishment. 
Coaches differ a great deal in the 
methods used in tackling this task. 
Personally, I have never had much use 
for the Swedish, Danish, Turkish, 
Maltese, or Chinese drills so earnestly 
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advocated by some of our trainers. 
A brisk, stiff “Yankee” calisthenic 
drill with simple two and four count 
exercises predominating, nets swift, 
supple, snappy sinews—and that is 
what we are after. Pay special at- 
tention to the thorough strengthening 
of the ankles, knees, elbows, shoulders. 
The setting-up exercises, toughening 
drills, long hikes, sprinting and run- 
ning, are regulated in accordance with 
the physical condition of the candi- 
dates when they report. In general, 
football candidates, today, report in 
fair physical condition, and the coach 
is able to proceed with fairly strenu- 
ous workouts. Following the first 
workouts the boys should take a hot 
tub bath, as hot as can be borne. This 
effectively aids the body in getting rid 
of the accumulated toxins produced by 
the vigorous exercise, and thus helps 
to avoid early season stiffness. A hot 
shower will not do it; it is necessary 
to soak the body in hot water. 

On hot days, which may be the rule 
early in the fall, go easy, allow a num- 
ber of rest periods, and permit the boys 
to drink water in moderate quantities 
at a time. The water should be cool 
—taboo ice water. Profuse sweating 
means a considerable loss of fluid from 
the body. It must be remembered 
that this sweat comes from the blood 
—an athlete literally and figuratively 
sweats blood. The lost fluid must be 
replaced if normal functioning of the 
body is to continue. I realize that my 
suggestion that athletes be allowed 
moderate quantities of water during 
the early season workouts is quite con- 
trary to the generally accepted idea 
that drinking during exercise is harm- 
ful. However, I was always certain 
that the latter idea was physiologically 
incorrect and to prove my point I car- 
ried on a number of experiments on 
athletes in training. Basing my con- 
clusions on these experiments I rec- 
ommend that athletes be allowed wa- 
ter during the workouts on hot days. 
After exercise the athlete may drink 
all the water he craves, but in moder- 
ate quantity at a time (half glassful) 
and the water should be cool and never 
very cold. Very cold, or ice water 
taken after exercise reflexly shocks the 
solar plexus lying just back of the 
stomach and results in nausea, faint- 
ness, and occasionally even vomiting. 

As scrimmage days approach, the 
boys don their regulation armor. Ex- 
perience and time have evolved pro- 
tections for the parts of the body 
which are most susceptible to injuries. 
There is a reason for every protec- 
tive appliance that is given the boys 
to wear and one ought rigorously to 
enforce the wearing of each one. A 
player who dramatically chucks his 
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HE Dubow Official Football, D45, 

approved by the National Federation 
of High School Athletic Associations, is 
the companion to the famous D35 Official 
Basketball, used in the Illinois and Wis- 
consin high school tournaments. 

Every D45 football is inspected at the 
factory by a former college coach to 
make certain that all balls shipped con- 
form in every particular to the new speci- 
fications decided upon by the Football 
Rules Committee. 
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1929 Football 
Specifications 


Cireumference o f 
short axis 22 to 
22% inches, cir- 
cumference of 
long axis 28 to 
2814 inches. 
Length of long 
axis 11 to 11% 
inches, entire sur- 
face to be con- 
vex. Official inflat- 
ed pressure not 
more than 15 
pounds nor less 
than 13 pounds. 


FOOTBALL 
RULES 
COMMITTEE 











Made of leather especially tanned for 
use in this ball, the D45, is double lined 
and equipped with an improved type of 
valve bladder which permits of easy 
inflation. 


This ball has passed the test of severe 
use in actual play. 


Coaches—if your dealer cannot supply you with 
Dubow football and basketball equipment, write us 
direct, giving his name. You will be pleased with the 
high quality of material, the perfect workmanship 
and the reasonable prices that characterize Dubow 
equipment. 


J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING CO. 


1907-13 Milwaukee Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Wise and experienced 
Baseball trainers, who 
know the necessity for 
keeping their forces in- 
tact, have been using 


for many years in the treatment of baseball 
fingers, sprains, stiff joints and spike wounds. 


It is the acknowledged first-aid 
treatment for the speedy relief of 
pain and congestion and it shortens 
the course of the inflammation. 


Sample and literature on request. 


The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















BUY NOW and build 


a scientific basketball attack. 


“PERCENTAGE 


R. H. “Bob” Hager 
Supervisor Physical Education, Tacoma Public Schools 


y 


Send money order or check to 


R. H. Hager 
Central School Building, TACOMA, WASH. 


Price, $2.00 


BASKETBALL” 
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helmet and rushes into the fray to 
die for dear old Siwash, should be 
allowed to drowse peacefully on the 
sidelines. Every blow on the head is 
potent with danger. The helmet pro- 
tects the skull, the ears, and the me- 
dulla oblongata, a vital part of the 
brain located back of the neck. How- 
ever uncomfortable at times, it must 
be worn. 

The clavicle (collar bone) is pro- 
tected by the shoulder harness, but is 
not infrequently fractured by a fall 
on the side of the arm and shoulder. 
However thorough, we cannot antici- 
pate every possible cause of injury. 

Sea-foam rubber makes a better 
padding for the elbow joint than 
sheepskin. I have no use for the lat- 
ter at all. 

The upper ridge of the hip bone is 
frequently bruised if improperly pro- 
tected. Make certain the pad protects. 

If there is a history of frequent 
sprains, swellings, or “lockings” of a 
knee, be sure to equip the athlete with 
a well-fitted brace for the knee. 

The shin bone of both linemen and 
backfield players should be protected 
with a strip of sponge rubber cover- 
ing the whole length of the bone. 
Some Southern teams take pride in 
playing without stockings and without 
shin guards. It is absolute folly. 
Football, the way it is played today, is 
too rough a game to expose the play- 
ers unnecessarily. Why court infec- 
tions and bone bruises? If the 
weather is too warm for heavy stock- 
ings, it is easy to obtain light-weights. 
As to bone bruises, any physician will 
tell you that osteomyelitis (infection 
of bone) is a serious condition. It is 
frequently incurable, flaring out again 
and again. Now, the shin bone is very 
much exposed. Why risk bruising and 
infecting it, when a strip of sponge 
rubber will protect it? 

Almost all schools, today, use some 
kind of an ankle. support to prevent 
sprains, dislocations, and fractures of 
the ankle joint. If the boys put on their 
own supporting bandages, make sure 
they do it correctly. A poorly applied 
support is worthless and perhaps only 
an additional impediment. 

In the treatment of athletic in- 
juries: 

Be careful, be clean, be considerate, 
be cool-headed, know your limitations. 
If at all doubtful, pass the buck to a 
physician. Follow the Golden Rule. 
If your boy played for Siwash, you 
would want to feel that he was cer- 
tain of the best of care in case of 
an injury. Do no more than is com- 
mensurate with the extent of your ex- 
perience and knowledge. Do not get 
into the mental habit of underestimat- 
ing the severity of an injury. The 
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opposite is far safer. For example, 
one of your boys gets a mean wrench 
of his knee. It is easy to assume, “Oh, 
well, it is only a sprain; I’ll strap it, 
and let it go at that.” On the other 
hand a more thorough and conscien- 
tious man may reason: “That was a 
real twist. The knee is badly swol- 
len and locked. I think I had better 
talk this case over with Doc. It will 
do no harm.” 

Do not ignore any injury, however 
slight. A dab of iodine on an abrasion 
may obviate a bad infection. Insist 
that your boys’ report injuries 
promptly. Most athletes are notori- 
ously careless in this respect, domi- 
nated by the idea that “forgetting it” 
and “fighting it off” are proof of their 
intrinsic gameness. Watch them espe- 
cially after a contest, when, elated by 
a victory, or depressed by a defeat, 
they rush off without reporting aches 
ad pains. 

Every bootlegger, washer woman, 
corner grocer, and stableboy, is eager 
to give you free advice on how to 
treat this or that injury. The strange 
thing is that you are not infrequently 
inclined to heed this generous advice. 
Don’t. Thank them heartily and ig- 
nore them wisely. 


Now for a consideration of some of 
the most common injuries and condi- 
tions encountered in athletics. The 
routine of treatment suggested has 
been brought up-to-date. (Nothing 
stands still. Science is always prog- 
ressing and improving on the things 
that have been.) 


HEAD 


Blow on Head—May result in con- 
cussion (shaking-up) of the brain or 
a fracture of the skull. The former 
varies in severity from a slight shak- 
ing-up to one of considerable damage 
to the brain tissues. Only a physician 
can determine the exact extent of the 
injury. Send for one, if in your judg- 
ment the youngster has been severely 
hurt. 

When a man is knocked out on the 
field, lay him flat on his back, wipe 
his face and back of neck with cold 
water and allow him to sniff the smell- 
ing salts. Rubbing the hands aids in 
hastening the normalizing of the cir- 
culation. Do not be too eager to stand 
him up—take your time and give the 
body a chance to restore itself to 
normal. Then a few simple questions 
will aid you in determining whether 
the player is “out of his head.” If 
his answers are lucid, set him up at 
first, then walk him about. 
him closely. Do not hesitate to take 
him out, if you have any misgivings. 

If the boy is unconscious or “out 
of his head,” take him into the train- 
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Economical 


and Practical 


F YOU must economize on gym- 

nasium locker equipment, be- 
cause of limited funds or floor 
space, you will find a low-cost, 
practical solution ina Lyon Basket 
Rack System. 


Students keep their gym clothes 
and shoes in numbered wire bas- 
kets. The baskets are placed on 
shelves also numbered. There’s 
sufficient space between baskets 
to permit complete air circula- 
tion. The gym clothes of 72 stu- 
dents may be carried on approx- 
imately 2 ft. x 5 ft. of floor space. 


Street clothes are kept in stand- 
ard Lyon Lockers but are in use 
by each student only while he is 
in the gym. This permits the 
same locker to be used by several 
students every day. 


If you are faced with the difficulty 
of providing complete facilities 
for the safe-keeping of clothes 
and gym suits on the least possible 
floor space at a very low cost, 
write us. Lyon has been able to 
help solve many such problems. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


Aurora, 





Illinois 
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“SWEAT” PARKA $1.25 
“SWEAT” PANTS $1.05 




















Antiphlogistic ATSCO - KAOLIN 


Try it. Great Saving 


1 Ib. can, 45c; 2 lb. can, 75c¢ 
5 lb. can, $1.50 


ATHLETIC "TRAINERS Suppy CO. 


35 Howard St.—New York 





ATSCOLITE $3.00 
ADHESIVE 








10 yds. x 12 in. spliced, roll............ $2.10 

Fe Ve. ae 1.05 
10 yds. x 2 in., dozen... 5.25 
10 yds. x I in., dozen... nnn 3.50 
ANKLE ROLLER WEBBING 
| SSAA AES. $3.50 





Foot Powder 80c doz. cans 
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SKIN HARDENING 
COMPOUND 


Pint $1.00—Quart $1.75—Gal. $6.25 








Roller Gauze Bandages 


10 yds. x 2 in., doz... imme ae 
Weight Charts, 4 for............................ .50 
Neatsfoot Oil, gallon... 1.75 
Gym-Itch Ointment............. ichstnlagiaidgns 
Gray Sponge Rubber, slab... 2.25 
| 2 eae 1.40 

Pe a ee ae Ne 1.00 


Bandage Scissors 


**Hot-Stuff’” Liniment, at.. _ 50 
Tr. Iodine, pint... ; ... 1.00 
Mercurochrome, pint . ... 1.00 
Unguentine, | Ib. can........................... 1.50 
Cmpd.. Tr. Benzoin, pint... 1.60 
Ichthyol Ointment, 20%................. . 1.25 
Oil of Wintergreen, ov Sa 1.10 
Camphorated Oil, qt... oe 
Rubbing Alcohol, pint. lala, « a 


WRITE FOR 1930 CATALOGUE 








COACHES and 
TEACHERS 


We Place You in the Better 
Positions - Unexcelled Service 


ae SS aS 
ROCKY IT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


Branch Office: 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Minn. 





We enroll only normal and college graduates. 








Naa Quality 


waite Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
ven. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ing quarters. Send for a physician. 
Lay the boy flat on his back, loosen 
constrictions, cover well; apply heat 
to the feet, cold to the head. If vom- 
iting occurs, turn his face downward, 
so he doesn’t choke. If there is bleed- 
ing from the nose or ears, call an am- 
bulance and rush the boy to a hospital. 

Cauliflower Ear—Rather rare in 
football. Blood fills external ear. Ap- 
ply cold dressings with pressure to 
stop bleeding. Take to surgeon who 
will insert a hollow needle and as- 
pirate (draw out) the effused blood. 
This is best way. Heat treatment is 
too slow and often ineffective. 

Hardened Wax in Ears—Due to 
showers. Causes drumming noise and 
partial deafness. Syringe with a 
half-and-half mixture of rubbing alco- 
hol and sodium bicarbonate solution. 
Use two quarts of this solution as 
warm as patient can bear. 

Nosebleed—Try compressing nos- 
trils. Next, roll a plug of gauze, dip 
it in 3 per cent tincture of iodine, in 
hydrogen peroxide, or in adrenaline, 
and force it into the nostril, but not 
so far that you will be unable to take 
it out. If bleeding persists, refer to 
physician, who will plug whole nostril 
with gauze dipped in any of the above 
medications. 

Broken Nose—Should be set imme- 
diately. Can be done with flat side of 
a pair of tweezers (sterilized) in- 
serted into the nostril. Manipulate 
the broken bones back into position. 
Not so easy when there is a great deal 
of bleeding. In a number of cases I 
have found that packing the nostrils 
with gauze strips effectively serves to 
force the displaced parts of the bones 
back into position. At any rate this 
is a job for a physician who knows 
something about it. 

Nasal Catarrh—Treat it early and 
effectively. Bake face with one of the 
heat lamps. If nose is “stuffed,” in- 
sert gauze plugs dipped in adrenaline 
(1/2.000). Repeat in two hours. 
Keep baking. The combination should 
loosen the congestion and bring a pro- 
fuse flow of mucous. Now saturate 
gauze in 20 per cent argyrol and in- 
sert one into each nostril; retain for 
15 minutes. Repeat every 2 hours 
until completely relieved. 

Nasal Boil—If I see one coming on 
the outside of the nose, I rub the in- 
flamed part with a chunk of ice and 
place 20 per cent ichthyol ointment 
inside the nostril just under the site 
of the boil. My object is to force the 
boil to ripen inside the nostril, to avoid 
the disability and disfigurement caused 
by an external boil. I do not believe 
in incising nasal or face boils. 

Split Lip—If slight, dip sterile 
gauze in adrenaline or mercurochrome 
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and pack wound. This stops bleeding. 
A narrow strip of flamed adhesive may 
be used to approximate the edges of 
the wound. Stitching may be indi- 
cated. 


Cold Sore—Keep it dry. Touch 
with spirits of niter, or 3 per cent 
iodine, or powder with zinc stearate. 

Dry or Windbitten Lips—Use cam- 
phor ice. 


Sore Throat—Get after it intens- 
ively. Use a laxative. Have the boy 
gargle with hot salt solution and in- 
hale steam containing vapors of com- 
pound tincture of benzoin. 

Toothache—If there is a cavity, 
cleanse it with cotton, then apply a 
plug of cottonwool dipped in oil of 
cloves. If there is no cavity, place a 
five grain tablet of acetanilid next the 
aching tooth and allow it to dissolve. 


Eye Cut—Just above the eyebrows. 
If it occurs in the course of a contest, 
paint with mercurochrome, dry with 
sterile gauze, approximate with a strip 
of adhesive. After the game, remove 
adhesive with benzine, wash wound 
with peroxide. Dry. Paint with 
mercurochrome. Approximate edges 
with thin strips of adhesive which 
must be flamed to sterilize. If wound 
is lengthy, it should be sutured. 


Black Eye—Use cold applications 
with pressure as soon as it happens. 
A half hour later start heating with 
lamp or with hot boric acid solution 
dressings. Massage very gently. 
Paint part with actors’ make-up paint 
for camouflage. 

Tonsilitis—Sore throat. Tonsils 
appear enlarged and red; may have 
white spots. Refer to physician. 
Gargle with plain salt solution. 


Swollen Lymph Gland—Rather ten- | 


der, swollen masses under the jaw are 
most likely swollen glands caused by 
some infection in the mouth (teeth, 
tonsils, throat). Apply cold towels. 
Consult physician to remove cause. 

Wry Neck—Stiffness and pain of 
one side of the neck. The boy can’t 
straighten head or bend it away from 
affected side. Usually due to “catch- 
ing cold” in the muscle (myositis) or 
to a twist. Baking, massage, or os- 
teopathic adjustment gives prompt 
relief. 

CHEST 


Fractured Clavicle—The boy will 
tell you he heard something snap. Re- 
fuses to use arm. You may be able 
to see the separated fragments. Feel 
for them gently, very gently. Call 
physician, unless you have had experi- 
ence or training in applying emerg- 
ency splints. 

Dislocation of the Shoulder Joint— 
Frequent. In some cases recurs. As 








“My football players use 
Absorbine, Jr. for rub- 
bing the stiffness out of 
strained muscles. Itisan 
excellent liniment to use 
in order to keep in good 
condition.” 

GrorcE “ Potsy” CLaRK, 
Director of Athletics, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











These Coaches Know 


BSORBINE, JR. snaps you back after a gruelling game of football or 
A any other sport. Used as a rubdown, full strength or diluted, it 
brings instant invigoration to tired bodies. It eases sore, aching mus- 
cles. It eliminates infection danger in cuts or scratches, for it is a 
reliable antiseptic. It relieves congestion in bruises; starts red blood 
circulating to assist nature’s work. In short, Absorbine, Jr. is used 
constantly by hundreds of leading coaches and trainers who have 
long recognized its fine qualities. More and more athletes keep a 
bottle for personal use in their lockers. Ask your druggist about 
Absorbine, Jr.—he will tell you how good it is for many things. 


At All Druggists, $1.25 Send for Free Trial Bottle 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., Springfield, Mass. 
















“I most heartily endorse 
Absorbine, Jr. for all 
kinds of bruises, sprains 
and other muscle sore- 
ness. I have used itin my 
work with football men 
for the past fifteen years 
and I am very much 
pleased with the results 
I obtain.” 

Joun F. Rourke, 
Athletic Trainer, Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
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Protect the Game 


By Protecting the Field 


Spectators and alumni do not enjoy seeing their 
favorite, well trained, fast football team trying to 
play ankle deep in mud and perhaps losing to an 
inferior eleven. 


Neither do they like to see their players injured 
on a hard, frozen gridiron. 


The leading college athletic authorities realize all 
this and protect their playing fields from the 
effects of rain, snow and frost with EHMKE 
FIELD COVERS. 


This protection and assurance can be had at a 
price much less than you might expect. 


Ehmke Covers keep an athletic field in ideal play- 
ing condition regardless of the weather, thereby 
enabling the player to do his best for his alma 
mater. 


Used and recommended by leading colleges and 
universities. 


Write for full information. 


THE HOWARD EHMKE COMPANY 


1304 Harper Avenue 


Detroit, Michigan 
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you look at the involved joint, you 
notice that it is flattened and collapsed, 
whereas the normal shoulder is 
rounded. You now feel the rounded 
head, lying usually just below the 
clavicle (collarbone). It is not diffi- 
cult to replace it, but you cannot learn 
how by reading; you have to be shown. 

Sprain of the Showder—Common. 
Treat with baking, massage, strapping 
for the first few days to support the 
weakened ligaments, and carrying arm 
in a sling. If the response to treat- 
ment is poor, you must consider the 
possibility of a bruise of a nerve or 
a bursae (an oil sac lying between 
muscles) which is more resistive to 
treatment. In every injury of a joint, 
be alert. Make sure there is no com- 
plicating fracture or dislocation. 
Take your time, examine slowly and 
carefully before you draw conclusions. 
“Shotgun” conclusions will get you in 
hot water frequently. 


Fracture of Ribs—You may feel 
nothing. You have to rely on what 
the patient tells you he feels—usually 
sharp pain over the involved rib. 
Have an X-ray taken. Tight strap- 
ping with adhesive is the only treat- 
ment. 


Pleurisy—When an athlete com- 
plains of pain in the chest, aggravated 
on deep breathing, coughing, or sneez- 
ing, and has a temperature (100 to 
101 deg.), send him to his physician. 
The boy probably has pleuritis (in- 
flammation of the lining of the lung). 


ARMS 


Bruise of Muscles—A bruise or a 
contusion of a muscle anywhere is 
treated the same way: heat, heat, heat. 
Protect from further injury. Add 
massage to the heat treatments after 
the second day. 

Sprain of Elbow, Wrist, Fingers, 
Thumb—The principle of treatment is 
the same. First, make sure it is a 
sprain and that there is no fracture 
or dislocation. Then start treating 
with heat. Diathermy, infra-red, car- 
bon filament bulbs, immersions in hot 
water are different sources of heat 
effective in the order in which they 
have been named. Massage is added 
to the heat application after the sec- 








because they give the kind of service 
they have been wanting. Ask anyone 


ond day. Support the weakened tis- 
sues with adhesive until they are 
who has used them. normal again. Persist in the treat- 
ment until the cure is complete. 


distributors. If your dealer does not Wounds—First clean with aonp and 
Ren Cisenastte en abl -elat water, gasoline, benzine, or rubbing 

his name. alcohol. If you see any foreign par- 
ticles, remove them. Next paint with 
mercurochrome or iodine. Apply a 
sterile dressing. I usually coat the 
dressing with a thin layer of unguen- 
tine. Repeat daily. Wounds of any 


Sold through leading athletic goods 


W. A. SCHUTT MFG. CO. 


LITCHFIELD, ILL. 
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severity should be referred to your 
physician. 
ABDOMEN 

Stich in Side—Due to accumulation 
of gas in the bowel. Rub the part to 
gain relief. Heat (hot water bottle) 
helps. Regulate diet and bowels. 

Wind Knocked Out—The recti abdo- 
minis muscles are pretty powerful and 
able to absorb the most severe punches 
without denting. Caught unawares 
and relaxed, they may, however, per- 
mit the blow to carry through to the 
internal organs and especially to the 
solar plexus (a network of nerve 
ganglia) which lies back of the stom- 
ach and pancreas. Almost instantane- 
ously the recipient of the blow feels 
nauseated, dizzy, weak, and unable to 
breathe; the abdomen is painful, and 
all the strength seems to have oozed 
out of the body. Athlete collapses, 
knees drawn up, moaning. The exact 
effect varies with the severity of the 
blow and degree of penetration. 
Treatment—leave him alone until he 
“gets his wind back.” Then walk him 
about. The effect is of short dura- 
tion. If necessary give artificial res- 
piration, and wipe face with cold 
water. 

Foul Blow—Rest on back, knees 
drawn up. If severe, support genitals 
on a towel bridged across thighs and 
apply ice bag. 

Gym-Itch—Common between toes, 
in crotch, in armpits. Due to a ring- 
worm. Apply an ointment containing 
5 per cent salicylic acid and 15 per 
cent benzoic acid. Treat daily until 
clear. 

Hip Injury—wUsually along upper 
margin of either hip. Is a bone 
bruise. Treat with heat applications 
and protect carefully. Strapping the 
part may help because of a possibility 
that the muscles attached at that part 
of the bone were partially torn when 
the injury occurred. 


LOWER EXTREMITIES 


Charley-Horse— (Muscle_ bone 
bruise)—Due to ramming of soft 
tissues against underlying bone. Ves- 
sels are ruptured and the effused blood 
coagulates, forming a hard mass. Our 
job is to get the mass softened before 
it hardens into bone, which it will do 
if allowed to. Heat, heat, heat. Heat 
is the trainer’s best friend in the 
treatment of athletic injuries. Bake 
the injury. Apply hot clay or a hot 
water bottle overnight. Add massage 
the second day. Send the boy out on 
the field to run signals. Keep the part 
limbered up. Don’t allow it to stiffen. 
Protect well before sending the man 
back into scrimmage. 


Pulled Tendon—Usually due to sud- 
den sprint when body is still “cold.” 
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“LOCKERS py 
MEDART” 


It is significant that throughout the country, in schools and 
clubs many of the finest locker installations have been made 
by Medart. 


It is not alone the quality of Medart Steel Lockers, nor the 
fact that in the line is a type and size of locker for every 
need. It is this and more. Medart representatives and the 
Medart Engineering Service offer a helpful experienced service 
in the planning of locker equipment; a helpful service given 
freely without charge. 


Send for Medart Catalogs 


Medart Steel Locker Catalog 
Medart Gymnasium Apparatus Catalog 
Medart Playground Equipment Catalog 


DART 


Manufacturers Since 18%3 


Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Equipment, 
Peary Steel Lockers, Steel Cabinets and Junior Line for the 
Sitouls- Home Playground. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 3564 DeKalb Street, St. Louis 
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No More “Cauliflower” Ears 


Sta-On Ear Protector for Wrestling 


should be worn at all times 

while on the mat wrestling or 

boxing. Better Be Safe than 
Sorry. 

Endorsed and recommended by 
physicians, coaches and wrestlers for 
the prevention of injuries to the ears 
while wrestling. 

This Protector was adopted and 
used by the 1928 American Olympic 
Wrestling Team and fulfilled every 
requirement demanded of it in hard 
daily workouts. 

Now being used by hundreds of 
high school, college and athletic club 
wrestlers the country over. 

No metal is used in its construc- 
tion. 

Made of soft, pliable leather, 
sponge rubber and elastic; fits snug- 
ly to head; does not interfere in any 
way while wrestlling or boxing. 

Made in large, medium and small 
sizes. 

Medium prices. 


H. OTOPALIK 














Showing Two National Champions with 
STA-ON EAR PROTECTOR. 


Ames, lowa 


Box 436 








THEY’RE RIGHT! 


Because they want to help you. They sell—YOU and 
| BASKETBALL. The helpful book needed by everyone 
| in Basketball. Written by Dr. Carlson, University of 
| Pittsburgh. 


TREMAN-KING CO., Sport Supplies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
LOWE AND CAMPBELL CO., Sport Supplies, Kansas City, Mo. 
ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO., Books, Kirksville, Mo. 
ATHLETIC TRAINERS SUPPLY CO., Dr Billick, New York 


YOU and Basketball—$3.75 Postpaid 
| Brown Publishing Co. Braddock, Penna. 

















Information on most scientific, sanitary 


Construction and Operation 


of Swimming Pools 
Both Indoor and Outdoor Pools 


Special articles, advertisements exploiting New Equipment, Amusement 
Devices for all types of pools. Send 20 cents for sample copy 


Beach and Poot MaGaziNne 


Beautifully HUllustrated—Only National Publication Covering This Field 


Beach and Pool Magazine 


2243 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Warm up thoroughly. Sensation as 
if struck by a whip or a sharp stone 
and athlete falls to the ground. Put 
to bed. Strap the injured part with 
adhesive. Bake. The athlete is prob- 
ably lost for the season—pulled ten- 
dons are mean injuries. 

Water on the Knee—Joints are 
lined with synovial membrane which 
normally exudes lubricating fluid. 
When the joint is injured this fluid 
pours out in great excess. The joint 
becomes distended. If it is the knee 
we call it colloquially “water on the 
knee.” The technical term is syno- 
vitis. Bursitis is an inflammation 
and swelling of a bursae. It occurs 
most commonly at the knee and elbow. 
Looks like a small apple. Synovitis 
the whole joint swells; bursitis—only 
a small nook of it. 

Any injury of a joint is apt to 
cause synovitis. Thus, it would be 
foolish to concentrate on the removal 
of the fluid and overlook the more seri- 
ous possibilities. Keep in mind that 
“water” is only a sign that the joint 
is injured. Try to determine just 
what happened to the joint. 

The most effective way of treating 
“water on the knee” is to insert an 
aspirating needle into the joint and 
draw the fluid out. Some doctors will 
tell you that this is dangerous because 
it is apt to infect the joint. These 
doctors are inexperienced in this 
method of treatment. It is a safe 
method in the hands of a careful 
surgeon. Takes but a few minutes 
and gives prompt relief. 

Loose Cartilage of the Knee—Com- 
mon in athletes. Usual symptoms 
are locking and swelling of the joint. 
Only an operation will permanently 
cure this condition. Use a steel knee 
brace on all knees having a history of 
locking. 

Sprain of Ankle—Commonest 
sprain. As soon as the accident hap- 
pens, raise the limb higher than the 
rest of the body and apply a snug 
bandage. Saturate towels in ice-cold 
water and wrap about the joint. Thus 
far we are trying to stop the bleeding 
from the ruptured vessels and keep out 
the swelling. The less swelling, the 
swifter the healing. After 20 min- 
utes of cold applications, lower the 
foot into a pail containing hot water. 
Keep this up for 30 minutes. Next, 
elevate the foot and strap the ankle 
with adhesive. On the morrow, use 
hot and cold immersions followed by 
massage and re-strapping. Heat, 
massage, and adhesive are your best 
friends from now until patient is back 
on the field. 

Weak Feet or Fallen Arches— 
Place a pad of felt trimmed to fit just 
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under the arch. Strap it in place. 
This will give temporary relief. Con- 
sult an orthoepedic surgeon. Don’t 
buy arches. 

Metatarsalgia—Pain just back of 
toes. Due to falling of transverse 
arch. Apply an angled pad of felt 
just back of the toes. Strap in place. 

Stone Bruise—This is a _ bone 
bruise. Cut a sponge rubber pad. 
Cut out the part which fits over the 
bruise, so the latter sits in the hol- 
low. Removal of pressure brings im- 
mediate relief from the pain and en- 
ables part to heal. 

Ingrown Nail—If_ starting, lift 
buried edge with tweezers and force 
under a small strip of gauze dipped 
in iodine. Repeat every three days 
until buried edge grows out. If nail 
is deeply buried, it will have to be 
cut out. 

Soft Corns—Keep toes apart with 
strips of felt strapped to the toes. 
Paint the soft corns with 5 per cent 
silver nitrate solution. Keep the parts 
thoroughly dried if you want perma- 
nent relief. 

Hard Corns—Use blue-jay plasters. 
I find them quite effective. 


Blisters—Flame point of a needle. 
Puncture base of blister. Squeeze out 
contents. Paint with tincture of ben- 
zoin or collodion, and put a strip of 
adhesive over the top. 

Callous—Soak in hot water contain- 
ing bicarbonate. Paint with rubbing 
alcohol. Pare the callous with a sharp 
knife which has been kept soaking in 
alcohol for at least half an hour. To 
prevent reforming of the callous, cor- 
rect the foot trouble which is the cause 
of it. 





THE BACK 
Kinks of the Spine—These occur 
frequently in athletics. They are due 
to a sudden twist. If you do not 
know anything about manipulative ad- 
justments, send the patient to an 
osteopath. 





Teta BANDAGE 


Elastic Without Rubber 
Adopted by Ath- 
letic Coaches of 
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Schools and Uni- 
4 versities of Europe 
and America. 
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Sample upon request. 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 











Service 
Track 


Quality 
Football 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


Riddell Football shoes were first used in 1922. Northwestern University has used them 
continuously since 1923, University of Chicago, since 1924, Illinois and Nebraska and 
many others since 1925, This continuous use speaks for 
itself. Riddell cleats have won for themselves the 
unique distinction of being the original and only screw 
cleat that will stand up under hard usage. 





Style G. A hand turned feather weight football shoe of the finest quality 
yellow back Kangaroo. Will stand hard usage for a game shoe. Cleats 
will not punch through sole. Used last year on Army, Navy, Illinois, 


Notre 


Northwestern, Wisconsin, Iowa, Purdue, Ohio, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Dame, Stanford, University of Southern California, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and many others. Comes equipped with any cleat listed below. 


Style G 


Style H. A very fine yellow back Kangaroo, Goodyear Welt shoe of the 
best University grade. Most of the above teams used this shoe along 
with the Style G. Comes equipped with game or No, 4 





Style H 


Style R. A Blue back Kangaroo Welt line shoe of excellent quality. 
Will stand hard usage. Comes equipped with Regular, or No, 1 cleat. 


Style R 





Style P. A blue back Kangaroo welt shoe for backs or line. Best 
nigh grade High School shoe in America for the money. Comes equipped 
with No. 1 cleat. 


Style P 
Style 0. A yellow back Horsehide shoe of excellent value for High 
Schools and Junior High teams. Comes equipped with No. 1 cleat. 


Style O 





All numbers carried in Stock. Al shoes equipped with Riddell Interchangeable Cleats. 
Sises perforated in the tongue. 


ahihabh 


No. 2 
No. 5" aol cleat to No. : ry shown 
No. 1. Best for practice and wear. MBeing softer is No. 4. Game cleat. Harder than No. 1. Digs in bet- 
easier on the feet. ter but will not wear as well. 
No. 2. Mud cleat to No. 1, Same density as No. 1. No. 5. Mud cleat to No, 4. 
No. 3. Extra long mud cleat. No. 6. Game concave cleat. Same density as No. 4. 
No. 7. Mud cleat to No. 6. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


217 North Desplaines Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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ATHLETIC WEAR 


HONOR SWEATERS 
JERSEY JACKETS 


BASKETBALL SHIRTS 


FOOTBALL JERSEYS 


WARM UP GARMENTS 


SHIRTS - PANTS - COATS 


BASKETBALL PANTS 


JERSEY KNIT AND LEATHERSKIN 


ATHLETIC HOSE 
GIRLS KNIT MIDDIES 
TRAINING SUITS 


FOR WRESTLING AND BOXING 


CHENILLE AND FELT 
LETTERING 


THE 


SAND 





Made in Exact 
College and School 
COLORS 


Special Department 
for School Orders 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
and School Price List 








SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Exclusive Knit Goods for 
Athletic Wear 


1714-20 N. ROBEY STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Fundamental Principles 


in Coaching 
By Eugene W. Nixon 


Pomona College 


ANY young coaches, and sonie 
M older ones, fail to attain 

satisfactory results in their 
coaching for the reason that they do 
not understand a few fundamental 
physiologic and psychologic prin- 
ciples which underlie all success in 
athletics. 


The truth of this statement is evi- 
denced in the number of football 
coaches who attempt to bolster up a 
mediocre team by holding long weari- 
some drills on the Thursday and Fri- 
day afternoons before a big game. 
The same sort of ignorance is ap- 
parent in the case of the coach who 
attempts to teach a fairly competent 
track or field performer an entirely 
new style in midseason, or who tries 
to make a .300 hitter into a league 
leader in a week or two by getting him 
to put the opposite foot in the water 
bucket. 


The prominence of calisthenics in 
the training program of many coaches 
is evidence of the same kind of ig- 
norance. I am aware that many of 
the most prominent football coaches 
claim to employ calisthenics daily, but 
I am going to venture the assertion 
that any intelligent coach ought to 
find some more useful and reasonable 
method of employing the limited 
strength and endurance of his squad 
members than wasting it in such 
meaningless and exhausting activities. 


Some trainers and coaches still 
spend a part of each practice session 
sending their football men up and 
down the field in a series of sprints 
varying in length from ten to one 
hundred yards. Presumably the men 
are gaining speed and endurance, but 
the fact is they could get this same 
training in signal practice and dummy 
scrimmage, and at the same time be 
learning football instead of cross- 
country running. 

Probably the most abysmal igno- 
rance of this type is displayed by the 
coach who changes his entire system 
of football offensive in midseason be- 
cause the one he has been using has 
failed to bring results. The coach who 
concocts a series of dazzling new plays 
in the last week or two of the season, 
with the hope of running rings around 
his time honored rival in the big 
game, will likely spend the rest of his 
life bewailing the fickleness of the 
football fan. 


In order to coach and train men in- 
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MEDALS 


The manufacture of quality medals 
is not merely a craft. It is a com- 
bination of art, science and mechan- 
ical ingenuity. 


CHILDS 


creations in gold, silver and bronze 
set a standard. 


EMBLEMS 


The true helpfulness of our sketch 
and sample service for special em- 
blems is not appreciated until tried. 
Buyers see in advance what is to be 
furnished. It saves dollars and dis- 
appointments. 


SPORTS JEWELRY 


True in design. Attractive charms 
are made of guaranteed materials. 
Rolled gold, solid gold and Sterling 


silver. 
A new catalogue now ready 


S$. D. Childs & Co. 


Dept. 2 


136 S. Clark St., Chicago 











Books on Athletics 


Calisthenics—Modern Methods 


of Free Exercise Instruction 
By S. C. Staley. Copious il- 
lustrations. 8vo., cloth $3.00 
Diving and Swimming Book, The 
By Geo. H. Corsan. 115 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., cloth $3.00 
Exercises on the Apparatus, 
Tumbling and Stunts 
By W. J. Wittich and H. C. 
Reuter. Illus. 8vo., cloth $2.00 
Foot Ball Conditioning 
By H. C. Langmack. Illustrat- 
ed. 8vo., leather $1.50 
Games, Contests and Relays 
By S. C. Staley. Fully illus- 
trated. 8vo., cloth $3. 
Hand Book of Athletics. For 
High School Coaches 
By Graham Bickley $1.80 
Individual and Mass Athletics 
By S. C. Staley. Fully illus- 
trated. 8vo., cloth $3.00 
Intramural Athletics 
By Elmer D. Mitchell. Illus- 
trated. 8vo., cloth $2.00 
Measuring Motor Ability 
By David K. Brace. Illustrat- 
ed. 8vo., cloth $2.00 
Practical Football and How to 
Teach It 
By Guy S. Lowman. Illus. 
8vo., cloth $3.00 
Swimming Simplified—Revised 
and Enlarged 
By Lyba and Nita Sheffield. 
Illustrated, 8vo., cloth $2.00 
Track and Field Athletics 
By A. B. Wegener. 8vo., cloth $2.00 


Send for illustrated catalog and Bulletin 
of New Books 


A. S. Barnes and Company 
67 W. 44th St., New York 
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telligently it is necessary to take cog- 
nizance of the following principles: 
The fundamental elements in all 
athletic ability are SPEED, CO- 
ORDINATION, and ENDURANCE. 


SPEED and COORDINATION have 
their basis in the nervous system— 
not in the muscular system; 


ENDURANCE depends principally 
upon the efficiency of the heart. 


Recognition of these facts makes it 
apparent that to develop speed and 
skill in athletics it is necessary to take 
into account training of the athlete’s 
nervous system, rather than to train 
his muscles. And to develop endur- 
ance we must think of training the 
heart, rather than of developing biceps 
and abdominal muscles by calisthenics 
or tossing sand bags into the air. 

If Simpson of Ohio State or Mizzell 
of Georgia Tech can outrun their 
opponents it is principally because 
these men have nervous systems that 
send series of impulses to their leg 
muscles in rapid succession, and not 
because they have such superior leg 
muscles. There are probably men in 
the world who are much stronger than 
Frank Wykoff or Charlie Paddock, but 
who can run hardly half so fast. 


A coach who remembers this fact is 
not likely to waste a lot of time and 
effort trying to make,a fast halfback 
out of a naturally slow man just be- 
cause the man looks as if he ought 
to run fast. You cannot tell a thing 
about how fast a man can run by 
looking at him, because you cannot see 
his nervous system. To say that a 
man has an ideal build for a sprinter 
is an absurdity. Archie Hahn is only 
a little over five feet, but he is the 
only man who has ever won the hun- 
dred meter dash in two Olympics. 
Charlie Paddock at his fastest gave 
the impression of a typical fat boy. 
Some of our champion sprinters have 
been tall and gangling. But all of 
them have had one quality in common 
—a nervous system that sent impulses 
to their legs like chain lightning. 


Skill, or coordination, is another 
quality of the nervous system. Most 
people, including coaches, do not know 
what coordination is. They think it 
is some sort of connection between 
mind and muscle. This is not the fact. 
Mind has nothing to do with coordina- 
tion. Mind is primarily a product of 
the thinking part of the brain, where- 
as, coordination is automatic control 
and guidance of the muscular system 
by the lower centers of the brain and 
the spinal cord. Skill has nothing to 
do with intelligence or thinking. As 
a matter of fact thinking and coordina- 
tion do not go well together. The 
golfer who has to think how to hit 
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EVERY MONTH IN THE YEAR 


these safe seats are useful 





This fall for football—for basketball in the 
winter, and for outdoor sports next sum- 
mer—Circle A Bleachers can mean bigger 
crowds—bigger gate receipts. 


For crowds will come to the game that 
gives good seats. And Circle A seats are 
comfortable. 


Edges are rounded. There’s plenty of room 
for knees and feet. There’s a clear view 


for all. 


They set up quickly. They are as good 
indoors as out, and they can be transported 
without trouble. 


Send for details illustrated in ““The Facts.” 


Circle A Products Corporation 
550 SOUTH 25TH ST. NEWCASTLE, INDIANA 


IRGLE A BLEACHERS 




















cist MATS 
WRESTLING 
Designed and approved by 


leading coaches 


Standard quality gymnasium mats, 
2 inches thick, made of 18-ounce 
soft white duck, padded with two 
layers of quality 1l-inch hair felt, 
closely tufted. Edges are built up 
square and reinforced. Strong duck 
handles are securely attached to re- 
inforced edges. 


Extra Covers for Mats—Shower Bath 
Curtains 


Fox Tent and Awning Co. 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
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the ball, or the football player who 
has to think what to do on a play, or 
how to make a tackle, is very likely 
to make a fizzle of it. 


All coaches of experience have en- 
countered cases of football players 
who have been rendered temporarily 
incapable of thinking by a blow on 
the head, but who have been able 
automatically to continue functioning 
in the team play. This is evidence 
of the fact that real athletic skii!, or 
coordination, is automatic. The coach 


who changes his system of play in 
Equip your backs with the new Ace Ankle Rollers and cut down the midseason, or who tries to teach his 


number of cracked ankles which take their toll in critical games. track athletes new forms in their 
events during the heat of competition 
is ignorant of the following funda- 
mental facts: 


Here Are the 
Weak Spots— 


Protect them in September and 
they will score touchdowns 
in November! 





The Ace Ankle Roller is a new feature of the well-known Ace Bandage 
which is used exclusively by many leading teams from coast to coast. 
Ace Bandages and Ankle Rollers are elastic without rubber. They 


provide a firm, constant support yet permit freedom of action. Ace The nervous system is made up of 
Bandages and Ankle Rollers do not slow up a man. They are econom- billions of nerve cells with their 
ical because proper washing and drying restores the elasticity. branching fibers, all more or less re- 


motely connected. The basis of skill 
or coordination is in the development 
of proper pathways and connections 
through this amazingly intricate nerv- 


You can purchase Ace Bandages and Ankle Rollers from your nearest 
drug or sporting goods store. Kindly use the coupon to obtain a free 
sample and literature. 


SEPP ORS SOS HES om ous system. The only way in which 
Kindly send free sample of Ace Ankle Roller. these pathways and connections can 

be established is by repetition. Some 

NAME. onan eecenseeeeeeeneeeccsnneeeccenseeeeeccneeecennascencnnseqeeennaaectinasesennastetennastesennsstsinnsecsinaeeestnt men attain skill more rapidly than 
IR crerntnnpcnsnerninnrenienncnpnnsnciiininincitiiniinanines itatinpidlipaniapiiitesimenses ipl others because their nervous systems 


form these connections more readily. 
BECTON, DICKINSON &F cX>. Rutherford, N. J. If an athlete learns the wrong form 
in an event he is worse off than if he 
had never learned the event at all, be- 











—— cause to change to the right form he 

not only has to develop new pathways 

Orde era Ss e t | CHAMPION through his nervous system, but he 
Fag 


must obliterate the old. No coach 


Ph INNER SOX can teach his linemen entirely new 
avis | duties the week before the big game, 


Goal Line A L E nor his high jumper a new form just 
Markers \ [ ) before the big meet, and expect to get 

results because there isn’t time to 
obliterate the old pathways and to 
establish new ones. The smart coach 
begins teaching the correct form and 
sound play at the very beginning, and 
he sticks with it until the athlete’s 
responses become automatic. This is 
the real secret of the success of men 


the most useful 
items on the grid- 
iron for players | 
and spectators | 
alike. 








cial school price. 

















Regular retail | like Warner and Rockne. Either of 
price, $12 per set. | wi. Z ° 7 
' J + nae rome aga these men could take any sound sys- 
A Flexible Marker for inest Quality Cotton Sox tem of football, minus the criss-crosses 
Goal 1Si . Sizes 10 to 114% and intricate shifts, and get the same 
Side Lines neal results except the advertising that 
Used to mark exactly the in- ‘ P 
tersection of goal and side lines. bee 3 best heey Pe natin, sats goes with the fancy frills. 
Harmless to players as flexible on the market at this low pric akes ; ; ster 
shaft gives under _ slightest the place of wool! Couihenahte long- pen en any vital quality sn 
anol Can not cause injury to wearing and economical. Used by games like football. It isn’t necessary 
Davis Goal Line Markers many leading Class A college teams. for the coach to know all the scientific 
have won  eopular approval | facts about the chemistry of metab- 
Oo oa Ss of many of the . . . ° 
leading colleges, universities Satisfaction Guaranteed olism in order to win a champion- 
and high schools of the country. ship, but he ought to know that the 
If your dealer cannot supply limit of endurance is set by fatigue, 
ou, write the } ° r4 
usieils Ghtttebees | IMMEDIATE DELIVERY and that the fatigue which slows 
PRACTICAL DRAWING | down his star triple threat man in the 
COMPANY | Ch ion Knitwear Mills last quarter is due to the decreasing 
| National Distributors P efficiency of the athlete’s heart, and 
| P. O. Box 2341, DALLAS, TEX. | Rochester, N. Y. not to weakness of his leg muscles. 


ae Realizing this fact, it is important 
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to consider how to train the athlete’s 
heart to its greatest efficiency so that 
it will have the power to keep up an 
adequate circulation of blood to supply 
oxygen to the laboring muscles, and 
carry away the carbon dioxide and 
lactic acid, and other waste products 
of combustion which must be elimi- 
nated. 

Now the real secret of developing 
a powerful and efficient heart is to 
give just the amount of daily exercise 
that will call upon the heart for addi- 
tional efficiency, but which will never 
go to the point of weakening the 
heart through overstrain. 

The heart is a muscle, just as the 
biceps is. A muscle exercised vigor- 
ously tends to develop in size and 
efficiency. This is true of the athlete’s 
heart, just as it is of the blacksmith’s 
biceps. But exercised beyond reason- 
able limits, all muscles tend to de- 
crease in efficiency. The heart of the 
thoroughly exhausted football player 
will recover its tone in three days with 
plenty of rest. With vigorous prac- 
tice on Monday after a hard game, 
this same heart may not regain its 
normal vigor by the next Saturday. 


The work done on the two days be- 
fore a contest adds nothing to the ath- 
lete’s physical condition. This is the 
time of all times when the men need 
rest to restore the tone of their 
muscles, particularly the heart tone. 
It is also doubtful whether what is 
learned on Thursday and Friday is of 
value on Saturday. It is equally im- 
portant to relieve the strain on the 
nervous system in the days before 
the crucial test. 


In view of these considerations 
coaches would do well to remember 
these facts: 

That the type of nervous system 
determines the limit of speed which 
it is possible to develop in the ath- 
lete. That skill resides in the nervous 
system, and that activities must be 
practiced until they become automatic. 
That it is harder to change from one 
form to another entirely different 
than to learn the event in the begin- 
ning. That skill is only acquired by 
patient, exact repetition. That the 
seat of the athlete’s endurance is in 
his heart, and that the heart must be 
protected from overstrain in practice. 

The average “expectancy” of the 
college football coach is about two 
years. No doubt many of our tran- 
sient coaches could remain long 
enough in one place to unpack their 
trunks if they were to give a little 
more consideration to some of these 
principles which are the foundation 
of all success in their profession. 
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All of the Big Ten, except two, are among 
the users of Knockdown Bleachers. 


They have stood the test of long, hard 
usage, proof of scientifically correct de- 
sign and good materials. 

If you are interested in Bleachers that store in a 
compact space—that are easy to set up and easy to 


take down—write for the Knockdown Bleacher 
Book. It gives the entire information. 
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Cushion Heel and Arch 


Eight Ply Toe @nstruction 7) 


“ALL STAR’ 


...the champion shoe 
that “all star” basketball 


champions wear! 


O wonder the Converse “All Star” is the 
+. \ favorite of all star basketball players 
and coaches! No wonder champions win with 
it, year after year. This famous shoe means 
sure footing for sure shooting it has 
EVERYTHING: 


(1) Cushion heel and arch; (2) Outside back 
stay; (3) Inside back stay; (4) Bias tape seam 
reinforcement; (5) Peg top; (6) Smooth toe 
lining; (7) Eight-ply toe construction; (8) 





Carleton College 
Northfield, Minn. 


1929 Champions Midwest 
Conference 


Coach Cowles had the only undefeated 
team in the Midwest Conference. Grove 
and Carisch made the all-conference 
five. The team also made the fewest 
number of fouls of any conference 
team, averaging only six per game. 
Captain Carisch led his team in scor- 
ing. Top row (left to right): Knowles, 
Perrin, Leach, Crawford, Nilsen, Cap- 
tain-elect Nicholson, Ebert; bottom 
row: Helming, Grove, Captain Carisch, 
Setterquist, Simso, Coach Cowles. 


“Korxole” insole; (9) Inside shank stay; (10) 
Pivot button for extra wear. 


Your team will win, too, with the Converse 
“All Star.” Players are faster and more ag- 
gressive with the confidence they get from 
“All Star’s” extra quality. You can see and 
feel the difference any Converse mer- 
chant will be glad and proud to show it 
to you. 


Converse 


BIG'@ * LINE 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 


Dept. AJ-9 MALDEN, MASS. 
101 Duane St. 3932 So. Lincoln St. 646 Stinson Blvd. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


























O’SHEA 
KNITTED FOOTBALL PANTS 





Used in every game during the 1928 season, irrespective 
of the weather, by the University of Chicago and Ohio State 
University, and fulfilled every expectation. 


The O’Shea knitted football pants are the only knitted 
pants to be used in actual games by major schools. They are 
not an experiment. They have proven their worth. 


W rite for information. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414 N. Sacramento Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
































